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\ | THE ORGAN OF LANGUAGE. 





LANGUAGE LARGE. 


The organ of Lancuace is situated on the 
back part of the plate which forms the upper 
wall of the eye-socket, and when large, presses 
the eye forward, outward, and downward, 
giving a fulness to the eye and the under eye-lid, 
and causing the eye to protrude beyond the 
cheek-bone, as seen in the engraving:— 





Large observing organs frequently give an 
overhanging brow, and impart a cavernous 
appearance to the region of the eye; but the 
observer should look at the eye, and the ap- 
pearance below it, and not compare it with 
the relative position of the forehead above, 
to determine whether the sign of Laneuace 
be large or small, 





LANGUAGE SMALL. 


When the eyes appear sunken in the head, 
like those in the above portrait, it may be re- 
lied upon, invariably, as an indication of a 
barren style of expression. The person will 
not be easy in conversation; will often hesi- 
tate for words; have a dry, laborious mode 
of utterance; and, combined with a strong 
intellect, will have good and clear ideas; and 
with large Comsativensss, struggle forcibly 
to develop thought, and be irregular and ex- 
plosive in style. 

Many persons are highly social in feeling, 
and desirous to talk, yet, although they do 
talk much, they use few and ill-chosen words 
to express all their ideas. Some have large 
language, and little intellect, and they repeat 
their puny ideas in a dozen different forms, 





and smother them with words. 
sons have very little fleshy matter around 
the eye, which then appears somewhat sunken, 
indicating a moderate development of the 
organ in question. With a different condi- 
tion of the surrounding fleshy parts, the eye 
would be prominent, and the sign of language 
full. Some, also, have a very small eye-ball, 
and then the eye does not appear prominent, 
or cause any special fulness below it. All 
these things are to be taken into account, in 
coming to a determination relative to the 
talking talent. The organ of Lanauace 
cannot be reached by the examiner, and the 
power must be inferred by external signs, 
which are discovered by sight, and not by 
feeling. 

When the eye appears depressed upon the 
under eye-lid, and causes a sack-like, or swol- 
len appearance of it, the person will be found 
copious and wordy in conversation ; but when 
this sign does not appear, and the eye seems 
thrown directly forward, and not downward, 
the person will be much more critical and 
precise in the use of words, than copious or 
flowing in style; will use the right word, or 
none at all, and exhibit criticism and nice 
distinctions in terms, and will generally write 
better than speak, Women usually have 
the organ of Laneuace larger, and the talk- 
ing talent more highly cultivated than men, 
because the training of children calls it into 
use, and because they have larger social or- 
gans, which impel them to converse. Emo- 
tion is the parent of Sociability, and hundreds 
of words are spoken as the vehicle of emo- 
tion, where ten are uttered in obedience to 
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reflection. We regret that men generally 
talk so little. It should be remembered that 
this is one of the few faculties denied to the 
beast, and is, therefore, a strictly human and 
divine power. In savage nations, the vocal 
signs of ideas and emotions are extremely 
limited, amounting, in the lowest specimens, 
to little more than a few inarticulate grunting 
sounds. As civilization advances, and man 
enlarges the field of his ideas, and becomes 
susceptible to more elevated emotions, his 
style of speech becomes more musical and 
varied ; his vocabulary of words is enlarged, 
and conversation becomes a pastime, and a 
source of delight. Let this faculty be early 
cultivated, and we would not lack, as we now 
do, good speakers. How many strong think- 
ers there are, who “ are mute and inglorious,” 
because of their want of this faculty. The 
only way to develop and improve it, is to 
use it—to talk. Let ideas and emotions 
have the light; give them wings, and thought 
will suggest thought, which, by utterance, 
will become the common property of the 
race. 


Reading aloud in the family, cultivates 
language, in both reader and hearer; but 
shaping one’s own emotions and thoughts 
into “words that burn,” is the true way. 
We have little respect for that silent, owl- 
like wisdom that is miserly of its reflections, 
nor are we certain that silence is an evidence 
of sense. True it is, that taciturnity destroys 
the evidence of ignorance, or an empty brain, 
but it should be remembered that if talking 
gives the evidence of a lack of thought, where 
mental weakness really exists, it is after all 
the only reliable evidence of talent in those 
who by talking, give that talent birth. 

The number of words one uses in descrip- 
tion, are not necessarily chargeable alone to 
the faculty of language. Those having large 
perceptive organs, and a good memory, throw 
around a single idea all the facts and con- 
ditions which can possibly appertain to it. 
Some men are satisfied to utter the noun and 
the verb—to speak of the existence and action 
of a thing; but let the adjective, or qualify- 
ing properties of an object be readily and 
vividly appreciated by a person, and he will 
not regard, or speak of a horse, as a horse 
merely, but as having color, shape, size, mo- 
mentum, and direction to his movements, 
and so of everything he sees and describes. 

Each condition or quality of an object is 
as much a fact as its abstract existence, and 








these qualifying conditions are often the prom- 
inent features of its identity. The American 
Indian is remarkable for the keenness of his 
perception, yet he is not loquacious. We re- 
member, when a boy, of hearing an anecdote 
respecting an Indian, who lost a saddle of 
venison which he had hung in atree. On 
inquiring of a man if he had seen “a little, 
old, white man pass with a deer on his back, 
having a short gun, and a little bob-tail dog ?” 
was answered yes;"tut how did you know 
that such a man, with such appurtenances, 
had stolen your venison? “ Because,” said he, 
“TI knew he must be a short man, for he piled 
up stones against the tree, to reach the veni- 
son; he had a short gun, for I saw where he 
set it against a tree, by its print in the snow, 
and the mark its muzzle made against the 
bark ; he was an old man, because he stepped 
short ; he was a white man, because he turned 
out his toes in walking, which an Indian 
never does; and he had a bob-tailed dog, 
for I saw where he sat down to wait for his 
master, and made an impression of his short 
tail in the snow; he was a small dog, because 
his tracks were small, and his steps short, 
which sunk but little in the snow.” 

Who will say that all these words were 
the result of large Language in the Indian? 
Each phrase was the outworking of a specific 
idea, and one was just as important as another, 
except, perhaps, that a man had taken his 
venison. But what man, was the great ques- 
tion, after all; and his close observation en- 
abled him so to note all the peculiarities of 
the man, his age, gun, dog, d&c., as would 
have enabled him to have known the thief at 
a glance, without his being in possession of 
the stolen property. Every word, therefore, 
was absolutely necessary, to communicate 
the whole idea. 


In the family, then, we are in favor of a 
free interchange of ideas—copious conversa- 
tion—the old and young together. Thus the 
young get the thoughts of mature age, while 
the questions of the child drive the thought- 
ful parent into new and unthought-of fields 
of research ; and even the unripe, and, if you 
please, foolish opinions of a child expressed, 
give the parent an opportunity to instruct 
him, having thus learned his want of inform- 
ation. 

We are out of favor with the old, tyranical 
maxim which so often greeted our young ears, 
viz:—‘‘ A man has two ears, and but one 
tongue; therefore, he should hear much and 





speak little.” Suppose every one should 
adopt and practice the maxim; for example, 
a husband and wife, living alone. If the 
husband, because he had only one tongue for 
his two ears, should gravely obey it, who 
would gratify with animated conversation the 
two ears of his wife? And if she, a dutifal 
and respectful wife, should follow the same 
course, their respective fountains of thought 
would dry up. But let a gentle shower of 
words, filled with sparkling thought, and fer- 
vid emotion, be poured out upon the parched 
garden of the mind, new and beautiful 
thoughts instantly bud and blossom, shedding 
their glory and their fragrance, not on them- 
selves merely, but abundantly on all who 
will partake. 

If wisdom is to be-indicated by the use of 
ears, rather than by the tongue, there are 
animals we wot of, whose wisdom should be 
transcendent; but, unfortunately for them, 
we have never been able to discover that the 
thistle eater had become extra wise by the 
use of his gigantic ears. 

Talking—exchanging thoughts redolent of 
reason and imagination, where 


“ Mind with mind doth blend and brighten,” 


is the grand agency designated by Creative 
Wisdom, and sanctioned by reason, for mul- 
tiplying the general stock of ideas, and pro- 
moting taste, affection, moral elevation, and 
intellectual preéminence. 

A ready tongue is the mint which coins 
ideas into passable form. One may have a 
rich store of thought, but if he lack language 
to bring it forth, he is like one with a rock 
of gold or metal in the bar, and for want of 
a coined medium, he is unable to buy a din- 
ner. By conversation, a thousand can be- 
come acquainted with the burning thoughts 
of genius, and unlike the millionaire vid 
should coin:his gold, and freely-distribute it, 
and thereby become poor, the tiinér of ideas 
gives all he has to all who hear} each be 
the whole, and leaves the giver’s coffer’s full 





ROBERT NEWELL.’ 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The, following examination was made at 
our office a few days since, without the 
slightest knowledge of the name or business of 
the subject, and reported verbatim by our 
phonographer : since which we have obtained 
the engraving for the Journal, and a short 
biographical sketch, written by one well 
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acquainted with the facts of his life and 
labors. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


He has a remarkably active, tough, and 
wiry temperament; his body is well pro- 
portioned, and possesses a great deal of 
endurance ; of wear and tear. His brain is 
large, rather too large for the body, and were 
it not for a good constitution, the activity of 
his brain would soon wear out the system. 
He has a high degree of mental activity and 
power—his mind is restless, earnest and 
industrious, and drives the body. He is 
remarkable for his force of character—he is 
like a high pressure engine. Few men of 
his physical strength can do as much- labor 
with the mind or body, and his mental force 
and resolution keeps up his body and fortifies 
the mind. He is never more happy than 
when his hands are full of business—he 
wants about as much as would fill the hands 
of three common men, and then it just 
steadies him. He has confidence.in his own 
powers, and feels able to do all that he desires 
to do, and rushes boldly into it. Joined 
with this strength, this ambition, and inde- 
pendence, he has firmness, prudence, and 
circumspection. He can use policy if need 
be, though it is more natural to use force 
and energy to achieve. success, as the dog 
seeks his game, by speed, force, and courage, 
rather than to do it like the cat, by finesse, cun- 
ning, and surprise. He also likes to lead and 
direct, at least, his own powers and fortunes, 
and others yield to him, and surrender to 
him responsibilities and trusts. He has 
always been a master, never a follower ; in- 
deed, he looked to the age of twenty-one 
with unusual interest for five years previous, 
that he might think and act for himself. In 
a business capacity, either financiering or 
mechanical, especially as an inventor, he 
would be very successful; he would also 
excel in literature and science. He has an 
excellent capability of gathering information 
and of transmitting it to others: he seems to 
see the whole of a subject at once, to grasp 
it by intuition, and arrive at conclusions 
without knowing how, and yet, in fact, there 
is a consecutiveness and logical connection in 
all the steps of his investigation, but they 
are so instantaneous that he can hardly mark 
their progress. In business, in politics, and 
in general reforms, he is radical. Whatever 
he sets himself for or against, he makes 
his mark upon, and he does not like to step 


‘than theoretical. 








ROBERT NEWELL. 








in old tracks. His faith is not very facile, 
it won’t go without reason with it. He likes 
to know why and wherefore, to take nothing 
for granted. His religion partakes more of 
kindness and justice than of faith and adora- 
tion. If he were to preach the gospel he 
would carry it into the workshop, and at the 
plow-tail, and trace men into the various 
pursuits of life in his religious teachings. 
Religion to him is like a coat, to be worn 
and used all the time—is much more practical 
As a speaker he would be 
forcible and fiery, and full of fact and illustra- 
tion. He cannot speak on a subject, without 
moving men. He is more like Demosthenes 
than like Cicero—people admire less the 
style, than they are moved by the spirit of 
the subject, and yet he could be eloquent. 
He has more love of beauty and elegance as 
connected with natural objects than with 
ideas and sentiments. Expectation with him 
is founded in conscious power to do, not in 
confiding and passive anticipation. His pur- 
suits are watched and superintended more 
closely than those of most men. His business 


is not like a clock that will go without 
constant attention, and as a business man, as 
a lawyer, as a clergyman, or teacher, he would 
always be on hand, and be the master spirit 
in whatever he may engage. In respect to 





particulars and details he has an eagle eye, 
his perceptives enable him to see everything 
at once within the range of vision, and to see 
it as it is. As a manufacturer or trader he 
would prefer to deal in articles of beauty and 
elegance, the best articles of the kind, whether 
in iron, cloth, or wood. He would excel as 
a surveyor and draughtsman, having most 
excellent mechanical and mathematical talent. 
He is a natural financier, and knows how to 
make much of a little—he can live on a flat 
rock. It would be a very easy thing for him 
to get rich as a business man, or to husband 
a small estate to good ‘advantage. He is 
more terse, vigorous, and vehement in style 
than copious and wordy. He has a high 
temper when aroused, pride, resolution, am- 
bition, and perseverance. “I can’t” has been 
stricken out of his vocabulary for a long time, 
probably since he was eighteen years of age. 
Few men can apply their minds as closely to 
a given subject, and is thorough in all he 
does, and there is power of patient investiga- 
tion with all his energy. The social group 
is well developed. While he loves woman 
ardently he despises vulgarity and obscenity, 
and as a parent or teacher he would be 
severe in reprehending libidinous conduct. 
His friendship is worth cultivating because it 
is strong and earnest, his opposition to be 
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avoided for a like reason. He is patriotic 
and fond of home. He is not particularly 
fond of pets—children get but little attention 
from him till they are old enough to receive 
ideas. He has the elements of authority and 
government, and throws out upon society 
more influence than he imbibes from it, and 
what he receives he seeks for. He has 
naturally a strong appetite—is a good liver, 
enjoys his food well, and if he has never 
imbibed the practice of smoking, chewing, or 
any other habit based upon appetite, he has 
been fortunate. 

He has, on the whole, a strong and active 
temperament and head, and should be known 
for very marked traits of character and talent, 
especially foree, independence, originality, 
and inventive and mathematical ability. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Rosert NEWELL, whose portrait appears 
above, was born at Newburg, Orange County, 
in the State of New York, December 15th, 
1803, at which place his parents resided until 
he had attained his thirteenth year, when his 
father removed to the City of New York. Here 
the subject of our biography completed his 
school acquirement, having received a fair 
English education, a sufficient attainment to 
qualify him for all ordinary business. Being 
now aware that the period had arrived when he 
must make a selection of the business which he 
should like to become proficient in, he informed 
his father that his election was that of a mechanic. 
His father acquiescing in his choice, at once 
placed him with Mr. Wm. Pye, one of the most 
eminent locksmiths at that time in the United 
States. With Mr. Pye he remained a number 
of years, making himself complete master of 
the business in all its detail and complication. 
Having reaped the advantage of such knowledge 
as his employer possessed, who was familiar 
with the most complex locks manufactured in 
the old world, (England,) thus giving the sub- 
ject of our memoir the material which paved 
the way for the exercise of those inventive 
powers which place him side by side with some 
of the most ingenious men of our country. Mr. 
Newell entered into co-partnership with the 
Messrs. Day in the year 1833—a firm now well 
known in the United States and England by 
the name of Day & Newell, justly celebrated 
for the great superiority of the locks which 
they manufacture. But to return to our sub- 
ject—Mr. Newell, while exercising his inventive 
talents in the way thus laid open for him, 
having experimentally proved that the best locks 
of the age were insecure, laid the foundation of 
a lock which embraces all the elements of secu- 
rity, and bids defiance to the attempts of the 
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most skilful of those who have sought to upen 
it, and in mechanical arrangement it has no rival 
in this or any other country. We are informed 
that it is now in use on more’ than three hundred 
banking institutions in the United States, and 
that no bank is deemed secure against burglars 
which does not have one or more of them upon 
the doors of its vaults. This lock is called the 
Parautoptic Bank Lock, and is so constructed 
that it will conform to any given shape of the 
key. The key, being so made as to take 
apart in various sections, which may be placed 
together again as will and fancy may dictate— 
thereby rendering the holder of the key virtually 
his own lockmaker, as he can make himself a 
new lock and key every moment of his life 
simply by changing the bitts in his key. The 


Parautoptic Bank Lock is not only proof against . 


picking, but cannot be injured by the explosive 
effects of gunpowder inserted in its keyhole, an 
important feature, which cannot be claimed for 
any other lock in the world. Mr. Newell is 
now having one of these locks made to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, which will exceed 
anything of the kind he has ever offered for 
public inspection. It will be susceptible of so 
many changes that a person living fourteen 
millions of years, and making a change every 
two minutes of his life, would not complete the 
whole. Twenty-five thousand dollars will be 
offered in England as a reward to any person 
who will pick it. 


MORDECAI MANUEL NOAH. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Me. Noau was remarkable for his stately 
and robust form, which in later life inclined 
to corpulency, which with his florid com- 
plexion, indicated a great predominance of 
the vital temperament. These elements laid 
the foundation for his glowing and even 
fervid manner in writing and speaking; for 
his earnest impulses and general warmth and 
ardor of character. His head was of large 
size, and being so amply sustained by a 
vigorous bodily constitution, enabled him to 
accomplish a large amount of mental labor. 
His temperament was in harmony with his very 
large social organs ; prominent BenEVoOLENCE 
and great observing organs, imparting to his 
character unusual power in the social and 
friendly relations of life, sympathy and kind- 
ness for all, and that practical talent, retentive 
memory, and off-hand raciness of style which 
so distinguished him as a writer. Laneuace, 
Hops, Mirturutness, and ALIMENTIVENESS 
were very large, hence his uniform playful- 
ness of spirit, conviviality, and hospitality. 
His wit and his words were ever ready for 





a 


friendly cheer, for kind encouragement to the 
desponding, or sarcasm for the vicious and 
wayward. 





The selfish organs do not appear large, 
which accords with his many acts of generosity 
and self sacrifice. He was less a logical 
thinker than an observer. Few men could 
collect and arrange facts, or command them 
at pleasure, as well as he. All the organs of 
memory, joined with large CoMPARISON were 
particularly prominent; hence his statistical 
information, readiness of illustration, and 
clearness, freshness, and force of his editorial 
and colloquial intercourse with the world. 
His head was high and long rather than 
broad, indicating stability, elevation of charac- 
ter, intelligence, sympathy, integrity, rever- 
ence, imagination, cheerfulness, and strong 
social impulses. 

The following sketch is taken from the 
city papers, principally from the Sunday 
Times, of which he was editor at the time of 
his death. His editorial cotemporaries of all 
parties and sects, speak of him as a man, in 
the most earnest terms of friendship and 


esteem. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Morpecar Manvet Noa was born in Phila- 
delphia, on the 19th of July, 1785, and was 
consequently sixty-five years, eight months and 
three days old, at the time of his death, March 
22d, 1851. He was the son of Manuel Noah 
and Zipporah Noah, of that city, and of pure 
Hebrew descent, both on the paternal and 
maternal side; and never has modern Israel 
boasted a more worthy descendant of that 
ancient race, who, the Scriptures tell us, were 
once the favored people of God. ° 

After the completion of his education at the 
old Philadelphia college, young Noah was 
apprenticed to a carver and gilder, but his taste 
and his ambition did not harmonize with his 
employment. Before reaching his fourteenth 
year he made his entree into public life as a 
speaker—having at that age delivered a Fourth 
of July oration. Following the natural bent 
of his talents, he devoted himself, when a very 
young man, to the literary and political pursuits 
which afterwards became the business of his 
life. Perhaps the distinguished career of Dr. 
Franklin, who then resided in Philadelphia, and 
with whose history and person he was familiar, 
had some influence in determining the young 
writer to abandon mechanical trade for a sphere 
of action in which he was better qualified to 
shine. When a mere boy it was his good 
fortune to be present at the opening of 
Congress in Philadelphia, by Gzorcze Wasu- 
InGTON, and the lesson of “union and harmony” 
inculcated upon all public. occasions by the 
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* Father of his Country, were firmly engrafted 
upon the mind of the young politician, and 
remained, amidst all the vicissitudes of party 
conflict, the polar star of his political course. 


Early in the present century he took up his 
abode in Charleston, S. C., and became the 
editor of the Gazette. The youthful writer 
was now fairly launched on the sea of politics, 
and his controversial talent and effective sarcasm 
soon gave him a prominent position in the 
democratic party. 


In 1811, during the Presidency of Mr. Madison, 
he was nominated and confirmed United States 
Consul at Riga. Two years afterwards, he 
was appointed by Mr. Monroe as consul to 
Tunis, with a mission to Algiers, and accepted 
the office. Having accomplished the object of 
his mission to Algiers, he passed over to Spain, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and visited Paris. After 
a brief sojourn in the French capital he returned 
to Marseilles, and took shipping thence to Tunis, 
where he remained until recalled, in 1816. In 
1819 he published a book of travels, containing 
the result of his observations in Europe and 
Northern Africa during a three years’ residence 
in those countries. 


Shortly after his return he became one of the 
editors and proprietors of the National Advocate, 
in which he published the well known essays 
on Domestic Economy, signed ‘“ Howard,” 
which were subsequently printed in book form. 
The next paper with which he was connected 
was the Enquirer, afterwards the Courier and 
Enquirer, in the management of which he was 
associated with Colonel Webb. We will men- 
tion, in their order, the names of the several 
papers of which Major Noah was at various 
times editor and proprietor, or both, up to the 
time of his connection with the Sunday Times. 
They were the National Advocate, Enquirer, 
Courier and Enquirer, Evening Star, New York 
Sun, Morning Star, and Weekly Messenger. 
He presided over the editorial department of 
the New York Sun for some years, and ma- 
terially assisted to give it the position it now 
occupies. The Evening Siar was a remarkably 
successful paper. The witty paragraphs of the 
Major, together with his playful, but keen 
political articles, and the air of freshness and 
cheerful good humor which pervaded the whole 
paper, rendered it a universal favorite. 

In 1821, Major Noah was elected Sheriff of 
the City and County of New York. During 
his term of office the yellow fever broke out, 


and this excellent man, who neVer weighed 


shekels of silver and gold against human suffer- 
ing, threw wide the doors of the debtors’ prison 
and bade its tenants seek safety beyond the 
atmosphere of contagion. Of course he assumed 
their liabilities by this generous act, and we 
believe the entire emoluments of his office were 
disbursed in meeting them. 
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Major Noah was admitted to the bar of New 
York in 1823, and to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1829. In 1829 
he was also appointed by Andrew Jackson 
Surveyor of the Port of New York, which office 
he shortly afterward resigned. 

In 1841 he was appointed Judge of the Court 
of Sessions, and for a time the military title of 
Major, conferred upon him by Governor Porter 
of Pennsylvania, was merged in that of Judge. 
He was at that time the only Hebrew who 
occupied a judicial station within the limits of 
Christendom. It may well be supposed that he 
was no Jeffries. The ever-flowing fountain of 
his benevolence welled over upon all with whom 
he came in contact, and mercy tempered his 
charges and his sentences to the full extent 
that justice would permit. If his kind heart 
sometimes overpowered his judgment, the fail- 
ing was one that 

“—- leaned to virtue’s side.” 
During the same year that he was elevated to 
the bench, Judge Noah was made Supreme 
Court Commissioner. 

When a change in the organization of the 
Court of Sessions took place, Judge Noah re- 
signed his seat on the bench, and, after doffing 
the official ermine, was again greeted by his old 





friends as Major Noah—a name which had 
been “familiar as household words” to all 
New York, and indeed to the whole country, 
for many years. 

In July, 1843, Major Noah became one of the 
editors and proprietors of “The Sunday Times 
and Noah’s Weekly Messenger.” 

Major Nosh was a rapid and indefatigable, as 
well as an agreeable writer. Besides his innu- 
merable contributions to the daily and weekly 
press, he was the author of “ Travels in Europe 
and Northern Africa,” (already mentioned,) the 
Howard Papers on Domestic Economy ; many 
treatises on the Prophecies of the Bible and the 


History and Destiny of the Hebrews; political _ 


and historical lectures, essays and orations ; and 
several highly successful dramas. “ Paul and 
Alexis, or the Wandering Boys,” at present a 
favorite on the stage not only here but in Eng- 
land, where it was reprinted, was one of Major 
Noah’s early productions. “She Would be a 
Soldier, or the Plains of Chippewa,” is the title 
of one of his patriotic dramas, which has enjoyed 
a wide celebrity. It may be mentioned, as a 
enrious coincidence connected with the history 
of the piece, that it was played at the Bowery 
Theater on the night when that edifice took fire 


and was consumed for the fourth time, and was 
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also enacted at the Park Theater on the evening 
when it first fell a prey to the flames. “She 
Would be a Soldier” was played at the Ameri- 
can Museum, during the last illness of its author, 
for the benefit of Mr. C. W. Clarke. 


Of the other dramatic pieces of Major Noah, 
those best known are “ The Castle of Sorento,” 
“ Ali Pacha, or the Signet Ring,” “Marion, or 
the Hero of Lake George,” “ Yusef Caramali, 
or the Siege of Tripoli,” “Nathalie, or the 
Frontier Maid,” “The Grecian Captive,” “The 
Siege of Daramatta,” and “ Ambition.” This 
list does not by any means comprehend the 
whole of Major Noah’s dramatic productions, 
but those we have enumerated are the best 
known. They were all successful. 

At the time of his death he yas a member of 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, American Institute, 
Historical Society, and many other literary and 
scientific organizations, He was also President 
of the Hebrew Benevolent Society, and was 
connected with several other philanthropic and 
charitable institutions. 


Death found him amidst his deeds of charity, 
with the blessings of the widow and the father- 
less, the sick and the needy, clustering around 
his honored head. His charity never paused to 
discriminate between Jew and Gentile—it asked 
not by what course of imprudence or of crime 
the calamities of poverty had been entailed—it 
was enough for this good Samaritan that suf- 
fering humanity called upon him for aid. He 
never withheld it. But while his hand was 
open his lips were closed. He spoke of his 
good deeds to no man. Often have we seen 
him hurry away to avoid the thanks of those 
“ who were ready to perish,” but never did we 
know him to turn a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
even the humblest of God’s creatures until he 
had to some extent ministered to their wants. 

Hundreds walked in the long procession 
which attended his remains to their last resting- 
place who had been the recipients of his bounty; 
and while those in his own station of life 
mourned the loss of the cheerful companion, 
the accomplished writer, the patriotic citizen, 
the poor wept for their almoner, and friend. 

Major Noah’s personal appearance and man- 
ners were very prepossessing. His tall, portly 
figure was the impersonation of vigorous age, 
and his face, from which good humor and be- 
nevolence blandly radiated, was the index of his 
benignant soul. His conversational powers were 
extraordinary, his fund of anecdote imexhausti- 
ble. There was scarcely one old resident of 
New Yerk, of any mark or standing, of whom 
he had not some pleasant characteristic story to 
relate, and not a politician in the land whose 
eareer he could not trace through all its wind- 
ings. He was looked up to as an authority on 
all questions connected with the policy of the 
— Government and the acts of American 








statesmen during the last half century, and was 
seldom, if ever, at fault when called upon to 
settle a mooted point in the political history of 
of the country. 

The Courier and Enquirer says of him:— 
“The great length of time during which Major 
Noah was connected with the press of this city, 
has rendered his name familiar to our whole 
country, and supercedes the necessity of any 
obituary of mere words. Like all who are con- 
nected with the Press in our country, the errors 
of Major Noah—for he was human—are more 
widely known than his virtues. But we, who 
knew him well, can bear witness, that a kinder 
heart never beat in the breast of man; and that 
the kindness of his nature exposed him to the 
designs of more cunning and less scrupulous 


men. He never saw distress that he did not: 


seek to relieve, and the great aim of his life 
was to inculeate benevolence, and to induce a 
care for the masses. His virtues sprang spon- 
taneously from the heart, and will cause many 
a tear to be dropped to his memory. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


, dA © BY PARKE GODWIN. 





CONCLUDED FROM PaGE 87, 

It was in 1824, we remarked, that Lucien 
Bonaparte suggested to him the idea of collect- 
ing and making public the treasures which had 
been amassed in his wild journeyings. For some 
time, in the depths of the solitudes, his mind 
brooded over the kindling thought. He resolved 
upon a visit to Europe, and with that instant 
action, which has been the secret of his success, 
he prepared for his departure. He sailed—but 
maturer reflection taught him to approach the 
shores of England with despondency and doubt. 
There was nota friend in all the nation to whom 
he could apply. When he had landed, his situ- 
ation appeared to him precarious in the extreme. 
He imagined, he says, in the simplicity of his 
heart, that every individual he was about to 
meet might be possessed of talents superior to 
any on this side of the Atlantic. Traversing 
the streets of Liverpool for two whole days, he 
had looked in vain for a single glance of sym- 
pathy. But how soon did the aspect of things 
around him change! There are kind, generous 
hearts everywhere; men of noble faculties to 
discern the beautiful and true, and women of 
warm, gushing affections. In a little while, he 
was the admired of all admirers. Men of genius 
—the Wilsons, the Roscoes, the Swainsons, 
suddenly recognised his lofty claims; learned 
societies, without number, extended to him the 
warm and willing hand of fellowship; the houses 
of the nobility were opened to him; and 
wherever he went, the solitary, unfriended, 
American woodsman was the conspicuous ob- 
ject of a wide remark and love. Under such 
auspices, in 1831, at Edinburgh, he put forth his 





first volume of Ornithological Biography. Its ‘ 
striking and original merit procured him sub- 
scribers to the remaining volumes, from all parts 
of the kingdom. At once, he took rank as the 
most worthy ornithologist of the age—able as 
an observer and describer to wear the mantle 
of the gifted Wilson, and, as a painter of ani- 
mals, to take his place by the side of the equally 
gifted Barrabaud. 

From England, Mr. Audubon proceeded to 
France, where he received the homage of the 
most distinguished men of science of that learned 
nation; among the rest, of that gigantic but 
graceful genius, Cuvier, the glance of whose 
eye into the great valley of death, has infused 
life into the dry bones of a thousand years. 
And that other distinguished man who for eighty 
years now, has illustrated Germany and the 
world by his vast and incredible labor in almost 
every department of natural science, achieving a 
fame as brilliant as was ever won by the intel- 
lect—Alexander Von Humboldt became his en- 
thusiastic admirer, and sincere friend and corres- 
pondent. 


When he returned to his native land, it was 
only to renew with more burning ardor his la- 
bors in the woods. His first expedition was to 
the coast of Florida, where, amid flocks of snowy 
pelicans and cormorants, tortoises, and flying- 
fish, he laid up vast treasures of knowledge for 
his forth-coming volumes. Having examined 
every part of the coast, and of the different 
keys, passing even to the Tortugas Islands, he 
returned to Charleston, South Carolina, anxious 
to bend his course to the north-east, that he 
might keep pace with the birds during their mi- 
grations. Sickness detained him for the greater 
part of the summer at Boston, but having re- 
covered about the middle of August, he left his 
Boston friends on his way eastward. He ex- 
plored the whole of the State of Maine, the 
British province of New Brunswick, a portion of 
the Canadas, and then, when there were no more 
prizes in those districts to carry away, turned 
his steps to the dreary shores of ice-bound Lab- 
rador. His researches into the habits of the 
birds, beasts, and men of this hyperborean re- 
gion were successful, and he returned, rich with 
materials, to the abode of his family and friends. 
Of the industry with which he pushed his in- 
quiries, and of the startling and touching adven- 
tures to which his various excursions gave rise, 
his volumes are full of entertaining and instruct- 
ive proof. Our plan does not allow us, as we 
should wish, to introduce them here. Let us 
add, however, that his Ornithological Biography 
has expanded into five large books; that his 
“Birds of America” are finished in glorious 
style, and that his magnificent “Tlustrations,” 
being those birds drawn to the size of life, have, 
for some time, been the astonishment and de- 
light of the cultivated world. 

One hundred and seventy-five subscribers to 
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his great work, at one thousand dollars, (eighty 
of these, we are glad to say, were his country- 
men,) remunerated him for the expense he had 
incurred in its publication. 

In the year 1842, Mr. Audubon began a col- 
lection of the quadrupeds of America, similar 
to his magnificent work on the birds. He had 
already, at that time, materials enough to make 
five large volumes, and it was the impression of 
those who saw his original colored drawings, 
that the work, when completed, would make a 
still grander monument to his memory than any 
that he had yet executed. The animals were 
drawn of the size of life, with all that accuracy 
of outline, that grace and vigor of action, and 
fidelity of form and color which characterized 
his pencil. To see one of his plates, was to 
see the animal itself, as he appeared in his na- 
tive haunts, without so much as a spot or a hair 
omitted. 

Mr. Audubon was an old man at this time, 
yet he contemplated his prospective journey to 
the Rocky Mountains with as much apparent 
ardor and delight, as a school-boy looks forward 
to the rambles of vacation. It was a journey 
that involved thousands upon thousands of miles 
of travel, through an unbroken wilderness, but 
we remember that when we hinted to him a 
word or two about the probable hardships of 
such an undertaking; he replied in his broken 
English, with a peculiar smile upon his face, 
and his eye flashing with sudden fire, “ Hard- 
ships why, it’s sport, man—sport; it is they 
who are perpetually stewed within these brick 
walls, without freedom, health or happiness, who 
have the hardships of life.” But, we believe 
that some unforeseen circumstances prevented 
Mr. Audubon from fulfilling his intentions, at 
any rate, to the extent which was originally in 
his mind. 

A peculiar ease, vigor, and animation, mark 
Mr. Audubon’s written style. His descriptions 
of birds in their various moods are not the dull 
and dry details of a naturalist, but the warm, 
lively, picturesque paintings of a poet. T'o open 
at any page of his volumes is to step at once 
into a region of agreeable furms and enrapturing 
sounds. He seems to enter into the very spirits 
of birds themselves, sings when they sing, and 
rises upon the wing when they fly. And his 
whole life, like theirs, seems to have been a per- 
petual and cheerful ascription of praise, to that 


“ Power whose care 
Teaches their way along the pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air— ‘i 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


In person, Mr. Audubon was tall, with a fine 
elastic form, and most striking appearance. His 
face, with its aquiline nose and keen eyes, some- 
times reminded one of the beak of the eagle. 
His action was quick, and his conversation lively 
and spirited. Owing to his French extraction, 





he spoke with an accent, in a soft and gentle 
voice, but with great earnestness of conviction. 
He was noted for the simple-heartedness and 
kindness of his disposition, his habits were tem- 
perate and frugal, and his attachments to the 
different members of his family profound. 

For several years past, Mr. Audubon had lived 
at a beautiful estate, called Minniesland, on the 
banks of the Hudson, some eight or ten miles 
from the city, where the beauty of the scenery, 
and the kind hospitality of its distinguished oc- 
cup.ints, made it an agreeable resort for all who 
had the honor of their acquaintance. His health, 
however, fur the last two years had been failing. 
His lung and arduous labors began to wear upon 
his constitution, and on the 27th of January he 
died. His funeral was as unostentatious as his 
life had been. He was buried in the family 
vault of Trinity Church Cemetery, adjoining his 
own estate. His widow, two sons, and numer- 
ous grand-children are left to mourn his loss. 

What a life has that been of which we have 
here given a faint outline! Whata character is 
that of which we have made only a rough sketch ! 
Is not John James Audubon, as, we said in the 
outset, an admirable specimen of the Hero as a 
mig of science? For sixty years or more he 
has followed, with more than religious devotion, 
a beautiful and elevated pursuit, enlarging its 
boundaries by his discoveries, and illustrating i's 
objects by his art. In all climates and in all 
weathers; scorched by burning suns, drenched 
by piercing rains, frozen by the fiercest colds; 
now diving fearlessly into the densest forest, 
now wandering alone over the most savage re- 
gions; in perils, in difficulties, and in doubts; 
with no companion to cheer his way, far from 
the smiles and applause of society; listening 
only to the sweet music of birds, or to the 
sweeter music of his own thoughts, he has faith- 
fully kept his path. The records of man’s life 
contain few nobler examples of strength of pur- 
pose and indefatigable energy. Led on solely 
by his pure, lofty, kindling enthusiasm, no thirst 
fur wealth, no desire of distinction, no restless 
ambition of eccentric character, could have in- 
duced him to undergo so many sacrifices, or sus- 
tained him under so many trials. Higher prin- 
ciples and worthier’ motives alone enabled him 
to meet such discouragements and accomplish 
such miracles of achievement. He has.enlarged 
and enriched the domains of a pleasing and use- 
ful science; he has revealed to us the existence 
of many species of birds befure unknown; he 
has given us more accurate information of the 
forms and habits of those that were known; he 
has corrected the blunders of his predecessors; 
and he has imparted to the study of natural his- 
tory the grace and fascination of romance. 

By his pencil and his pen, he has made the 
world eternally his debtor. Exquisite delinea- 
tions of the visible and vocal ornaments of the 
air, drawn with so much nicety, colored with so 





much brillianey, as they are seen in their own 
favorite haunts, who can adequately describe? 
We remember well the effect wrought on our 
mind, when we first saw the whole of his won- 
derful collection of paintings, as they were ex- 
hibited a few years since in New York. It pro- 
duced an overpowering sense of wonder and ad- 
miration, As John Wilson has said of the same 
scene, shownat Edinburgh, the spectator instantly 
imagined himself in the forest. The birds were 
all there——* all were of the size of life, from the 
wren and the humming bird to the wild turkey 
and the bird of Washington. But what signi- 
fied the mere size? The colors were all of life 
too, bright as when borne in beaming beauty 
through the woods. There too were their atti- 
tudes and postures. Infinite as they are assumed 
by the restless creatures, in motion or rest, in 
their glee and their gambols, their loves and 
their wars, singing, or caressing, or brooding, or 
preying, or tearing one another to pieces. The 
trees on which they sat or sported all true to 
nature, in hole, branch, spray, and leaf, the flow- 
era, the weeds, and the very grass, all American 
—is were the atmosphere and the skies.” It was 
a wild and poetical vision of the heart of the 
New World, inhabited as yet almost wholly by 
the lovely or noble creatures that “own not 
man’s dominion.” It was, indeed, a rich and 
magnificent sight, such as we would not for a 
diadem have lost. 





HUMAN NATURE. 


“Great disappointment and exceeding 
viciousne-s may talk as they please of by 
baduess of human nature. For my 
am now in my sixty-fifth year, and rb 
seen a good deal of the world, the dark side 
as well as the light, and I say that human 
nature is a very kindly thing. and capable of 
all sorts of virtues.” Leigh Hunt. 


Well and bravely said. Those who croak 
of the badness of human nature forget that 
they are decrying the highest work of creative 
power. They remind us of the boy that cur- 
ses the chestnut, because he does not know 
how to get the fruit without lacerating his 
fingers with the burr. [uman nature, if ad- 
dressed in the spirit of humanity, rarely 
fails to respond in tones of harmony and 
relative goodness. But if man assumes the 
cold austerity of the lower feelings, unmixed 
with any of the milk of human kindaess, it 
is not strange that the tiger should be arous- 
ed; that the burr which covers good fruit 
should be unwelcome to such, unskillful fin- 
gers. When itist red that man is a 
compound being, mide up of moral feelings 
and jntellectual faculties, as well as animal 
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impulses, and that these powers, by due train- 
ing and education from infancy, onward, 
such training as every human being has a 
right to claim from society, and as nature in- 
dicates by giving parental love, the race would 
present ten thousand times less vice than at 
present, and reclaim the bad reputation of 
“ poor human nature.” But where the eye 
of reason has never been opened by education, 
and the moral susceptibilities are cradled on 
an iceberg of vice, when all that 1s animal 
and selfish in his nature are lashed into fury, 
by every influences which he feels from the 
cradle to the grave; is it at all strange that 
men should Jook uj on human nature, in the 
abstract, as essentially bad. Why is it that 
your fair haired little girl, nursed on the lap 
of maternal tenderness, and warmed and 
cheered onward by the sunlight of beneficient 
culture, and the generous appliance, and 
radiant smile of affection, has her little soul 
full of joy, innocence, and gladness? Why is it 
that she is not gross, and rude, profane 
thievish, and a terror to the world ? 

Yet that poor, vagrant, blasphemous, de- 
graded inmate of a female prison, was once 
as soft and innocent, as fair haired, and as 
gentle and winning in her budding childish- 
ness, as your own daughter. 

Is it then the badness of human nature 

' that makes this one wretched? If so, why 
is not your darling as harsh in spirit—as 
vicious in conduct? In one case human na- 
ture is developed in full, in the other, but the 
animal is brought out, while the angelic love- 
liness of nature is blasted. 

What folly to break half the strings of an 
instrument, and make the rest sadly out of 
tune, and then slander the maker, or curse the 
instrument, and deny musical science. 

When poor, abused, slandered human na- 
ture, receives as much philosophical attention 
in his training as the horse; as much care in 
his culture as we deem necessary to keep a 
watch, an engine, or a piano in order, God's 
work will be deemed as perfect, and as repu- 
1 table as that of man. 


ws 





/ ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER V. 

The dog, more than any other animal, is the 
friend, associate, and companion of man. 
The horse is more serviceable, but the faith- 
faldog lives on the smile of his master, and 
looks up to him as a god. Although in the 
wild state he is savage, and more or less 
ferocious, yet there are few, if any, specimens 
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of the canine race that cannot be thoroughly 
domesticated. 

The adaptation of animals to habits of 
familiarity and friendship with man, depends 
upon their mental development. Some are 
naturally more savage and less intelligent 
than others. 





FERAL DOG OF ST. DOMINGO. 


This specimen of the dog is of a very 
ferocious disposition, as indicated by its low, 
broad head, and fierce expression of counte- 
nance. It is a wild hound, of the race 
formerly used by the Spaniards for their 
conquests in the Western hemisphere. They 
have been trained like bloodhounds, for the 
purpose of hunting criminals and fugitive 
slaves. They will take a trail or track, and 
pursue it with unerring certainty, and seize 
upon the victim with a relentless ferocity, 
and neither beatings nor wailings will induce 
it to relinquish the human prey. 

This animal stands twenty-eight inches 
high at the shoulders, and his very appear- 
ance, even when tamed, strikes every com- 
mon dog with dread and terror. In the 
presence of man or beast he walks and acts 
without any appearance of fear, but with a 
consciousness of superiority and power. 





ALPINE, OR GREAT ST. BERNARD DOG. 


We turn now to contemplate a dog, which 
enjoys a world-wide reputation for qualities, 
in the main, directly the reverse of the 
former, viz., his great services rendered to 
mankind by activity, intelligence, and strength 





in administering to the safety of travelers 
through the snowy passes of the Alps. _ This 
race, in organization and character, in form, 
size, and colors, very nearly resembles the 
Newfoundland dog, though the expression 
and shape of the face and ears are more like 
the water-spaniel. They are trained in the 
winter time to carry a basket containing food, 
and thus equipped they sally forth among 
the stormy passes of the snow-clad Alps in 
search of travelers who may have lost their 
way, or fallen beneath the snows of the pre- 
ceding night, and every winter many human 
lives are saved by their means. When they 
find a lost and exhausted wanderer, they 
present their basket of refreshments, and 
lead the traveler to their own hospitable 
home, if he is able to°follow, but if not, they 
return for help, which they pilot to the aid 
of the helpless or the dead. What an ele- 
vated head—what benignity of disposition 
and unrivaled evidence of intelligence! In 
size and strength the dog of St. Bernard is 
not surpassed by any of the dog family, and 
his intelligence, benevolence, affection, and 
usefulness endear him to the human race. 


With the dog species he will not quarrel 
and when assailed, throws down his antago- 
nist, and lying heavily upon him, nearly 
smothers, and thus conquors his adversary. 

Phrenology furnishes the most lucid expla- 
nation of the different capabilities and ten- 
dencies of the animal kingdom, and if man 
would study these laws, he might select the 
different animals for particular purposes with 
unerring certainty. We question the pro- 
priety of using dogs like the first to exercise 
ferocity, yet, while men remain immoral, 
watch-dogs will be necessary. The latter 
kind of dogs, however, should be cultivated 
extensively, instead of the worthless vaga- 
bonds that infest the earth, consuming the 
food which more intelligent, amiable, and 
useful animals should enjoy. We do not 
believe, as some do, that a dog is useless 
unless we have bulls to worry, or fruit and 
other property to guard from thieves. The 
noble and affectionate dog that protects our 
child, or drags him drowning from the water 
—that clings to us in the hour of danger or 
solitude, alike in health, sickness, prosperity, 
and adversity, shall have a warm corner in 
our affections and at our hearth He is a wor- 
thy associate for our little ones, and shall cheer 
us by his faithful and confiding love on the 
shady hill-side of declining age. 
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‘Wu CLAIRVOYANCE: 


ANOMALOUS MANIFESTATIONS, 


After presenting the apparently irrefragable 
proofs of Clairvoyance contained in our article in 
the last number of this Journal, it seems proper that 
we should briefly notice the anomalies and uncer- 
tainties often attending the attempted development 
of this power, and from which skeptics derive their 
chief arguments against it. 

It is undeniable that those who are claimed to be 
the best Clairvoyants, frequently, and, to all ap- 
pearance, totally fail in their efforts to establish 
their pretensions, by the exercise of any peculiar 
interior powers. On the other hand, they have 
often given descriptions of distant scenes and ob- 
jects, and uttered other sayings, which afterwards 
have appeared to be totally false and imaginary. 
But merely upon the basis of a few occurrences of 
this kind, it is manifestly unjust to set down the 
whole subject as a sheer delusion, as skeptics have 
too often done. Such a mode of disposing of ques- 
tions would not be adopted, were any other alleged 
science the subject of investigation. There is, for 
example, no science more firmly established upon 
an experimental basis, than Chemistry. Yet who 
does not know that failures in experiments in this 
science freqnently occur, and that entirely unex- 
expected, and apparently inconsistent results are 
often given, when the causes of the same cannot 
possibly be determined? Or what Electrician does 
not know that it is sometimes impossible, from un- 
known causes, to collect the electric fluid in the 
Leyden jar? Yet no one thinks of sitting down 
these anomalies and failures as proof that the 
claims set up for Chemistry or Electricity are false- 
hood and imposture. Reasoning candidly, every 
one will acknowledge that two or three successful 
experiments, giving positive and uniform results, in 
these departments of science, establish the principle 
on which these results take place, and are, there- 
fore, worth more than ten thousand failures due to 
incidental and unknown causes. Now this reason- 
ing ought especially to be applied to Clairvoyance, 
the results of the experiments in which, owing to 
the extfemely delicate nature of the subject, are 
especially liable to be modified by accidental and 
subtil agencies, which are entirely beyond our cog- 
nizance and conception. And if one decided shock 
of electricity is sufficient, of itself, to prove that 
electricity, under certain circumstances, is capable 
-of producing shocks, then one decided case of sight, 
without the use of the natural eyes, proves the're- 
ality of Clairvoyance, even though every subsequent 
attempt to elicit the same phenomenon, should re- 
sult in total failure. But we have already seen 
that cases exhibiting this latter phendmenon, are 
not one, or two, but thousands; these occurring 
frequently without design, in all parts of the civil- 
ized world, and yet corroborating each other in 
their main features. 

But even the anomalous results of experiments 
in clairvoyance, would not, in general, appear par- 
ticular anomalous, if the Jaws upon which the phe- 


nomena depend were better understood. In the | 


lower stages of the magnetic condition, there is not 
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claimed to be any Clairvoyance, though a high de- 
gree of sympathy may be exhibited by the subject, 
with the feelings and thoughts of the operator. But 
the best Clairvoyants, owing to various causes, 
sometimes fail to get beyond the sympathetic con- 
dition, or that condition in which the influence of 
surrounding minds, or the recombinations of the 
elements of past memories, or other subtil causes, 
are liable to produce distorted and fantastic visions 
or impressions, which are either partially or wholly 
false. But when the precise causes of these visions 
and impressions can be traced, the latter generally, 
so far from reflecting any doubt upon the truth of 
Clairvoyance, are often found to contain more or 
less of the decided elements of this phenomenon, 
and thus tend to confirm it. hat the curious laws 
governing certain Clairvoyant manifestations may 
be the more clearly apprehended, I am tempted to 
mention the following case in illustration :— 

The writer was in consultation with Mrs. Free- 
man, the Boston Clairvoyant mentioned in our last 
article, who discovered the remains of the young 
man who had been missing for two years. I re- 
quested her, among other things, to describe to me 
the situation of my family at home, neither of the 
members of which had she ever seen, nor had she 
ever been in the place where I resided. She first 
spoke of the exterior of a house which answered 
well the description of mine, and then spoke of 
several of the inmates, among whom was a colored 
woman. I instantiy recognized these as the mem- 
bers of the family residing in the house contiguous 
to mine, in the same row of uniform buildings. 
Concerning these persons, I had not had the slight- 
est previous thought in my mind, and she could 
not, therefore, have been led to the description by 
sympathy with my thoughts. This was an un- 
looked-for demonstration of the accuracy and com- 
parative independence of her perceptions. I now 
requested her to enter the next door beyond, and 
describe what she saw. She then gave me an ac- 
curate description of each member of my family, 
and added that there was a strange lady there, 
whose dress and personal appearance she also mi- 
nutely described. She said that Mrs. F. being 
seated in the parlor, was at that moment talking to 
this strange lady about her brother, whom she heard 
her call Charley, (Mrs. F. has a brother of the name 
of Charles, though the Clairvoyant could not have 
known this in any exterior way.) 

I noted down all these particulars, together with 
the hour of consultation, intending to inquire into 
the facts after I returned home. But on making 
this inquiry of my family, I was answered that no 
lady answering the description given—indeed, that 
no strange lady—had been at my house either on 
the morning mentioned, or at any time during my 
absence from home. At first, therefore, I concluded 
that that part of the Clairvoyant’s statement was 
an entire failure, until it occurred to me to inquire 
of Mrs. F. what her thoughts were occupied on 
while she was sitting in the parlor on the morning 
mentioned. After thinking for a moment, she dis- 
tinctly recollected that she was at that time di- 
gesting in her mind a letter, which she intended to 
write to her aunt in Philadelphia—a lady who an- 
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swered precisely the description given by the Clair- 
voyant, even to the minute peculiarities of the dress 
which she ordinarily wore—and that she intended 
to write something special concerning her brother 

Charles! She was really, therefore, at that time 
conversing, in spirit, with the lady whom Mrs. 
Freeman described, and who, to the Clairvoyant» 
(who saw things spiritually,) appeared to be pres- 
ent with her. Had I been more hasty in forming 

conclusions, without inquiring into the causes of the 

apparent discrepancy, I should doubtless have set 
down this portion of the Clairvoyant’s description 
as a total failure, whereas, the real facts, developed 

by particular inquiries, proved it to be a most de- 
cided case of interior perception, and one which 

could not, in the least degree, have depended upon 

sympathy with my thoughts. 

This case is suggestive of the manner in which 
many apparent failures in Clairvoyant descriptions 
take place, which, after all, are no failures at all. 
If a distant person is described, who, at the time 
of the description, happens to be deeply absorbed 
in any fanciful process of thought, the ideal images 
which he evolves from his mind will be liable to 
appear to the Clairvoyant as real, and will be de- 
scribed as actual scenes surrounding him. It also 
suggests the remark, that Clairvoyants do not see 
the gross exterior and material bodies of things, so 
much as their interior principles, ideal planwork, or 
essential, generative types. 

Another fact in the above narration shows that 
although the Somniloquist may actually possess 
clear interior sight, that sight may not always be 
directed to the particular object which the ques- 
tioner wishes to have described. This was the 
case when the family next door to mine (of which 
Ihad not been thinking) was correctly described. 
If, therefore, the descriptions given by Clairvoyants 
do not correspond to facts in the mind of the interro- 
gator, it should not always be hastily concluded 
that they see nothing, as more careful inquiry may 
prove that their visual powers, though directed to 
a wrong point, are nevertheless clear and absolute, 
and not governed by sympathy with the mind of 
the questioner. It is upon incidental, and often ap- 
parently trifling facts of this kind, that we have to, 
rely mostly for proof of the independence of the 
Clairvoyant power. 

Moreover, from the fact that Clairvoyants see 
the ideas, or interior, generatwe types of things, 
rather than their external materiality, it results 
(indirectly) that the distinctions of times and spaces, 
and relative positions, are, in general, much less 
obvious to them than they are to us. Herein con- 
sists another source of apparent errors which fre- 
quently occur in their descriptions of different scenes 
and events; for they will often say that such and 
such an occurrence took place at such and such a 
time, and at a specified distance off, the statement, 
as to the occurrence itself afterwards proving re- 
markably correct, whilst that as to the time and 
distance at which it took place, proves incorrect. 
Thus I have often known Clairvoyants to speak, 
without the aid of any possible external suggestions, 
of events as occurring at the time th» investigation 
was made, when precisely the same events (from 
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which their impressions were evidently derived) 
had happened pe: baps two or three days previvusly, 
or even did not occur until a day or two afterward. 
When the latter has been the case, they must have 
perceived the event by a power of prevision, such 
as I can assert, from most decisive evidences, is 
by no means uncommon on the part of good Clair- 
voyants, Apparent failures of this kind are cer- 
tainly no disproof, but, upen the whole, rather a 
confirmation of the idea of Clairveyance. These 
anomalies are explained by Clairvoyants themselves 
in the assertion frequently made by them while in 
the transic condition, that time and space seem al- 
most annihilated to them, and all things appear 
nearly as if present. 

In illustration of this general subject, I may men- 
tion an incident which occurred in the experience 
of Cahagnet, a French magnetizer. On one occa- 
sion, the somnambule whom he had entranced, spoke 
of a little girl as seated on a particular chair in the 
room, and proceeded to minutely describe her. 
Cahagnet assured her there was no little girl there, 
when presently che asserted, “ Now she has re- 
moved to that chair ; now she sits on the one next 
to it; now she has removed to another ;” and so 
on, until she was made to occupy in succession six 
different seats. Cahaynet at first supposed that 
this was merely a freak of the girl's fancy, but, on 
making inquiry, he learned that a little girl, pre- 
cisely answering the description given, had, un- 
known to the Clairvoyant. been in that room a day 
or two previously, and that in her playfulness, she 
had actually passed in succession from one chair to 
another, until she had been seated upon each one 
of those pointed out by the entranced girl. 

Many facts of this kind might be added, showing 
that the spiritual types of material facts are per- 
manent, and may be discerned at any length of time 
after their material manifestation, by good Clair. 
voyants, who can place themselves in ofinity with 
them. Indeed, as these types are eternally in- 
volved in the causes of their outer manifestation, 
and are projections of the thoughts or intentiens of 
the Divine Creator, they may, in a sense, be said 
tw exist for an unlimited period, even before their 
material investiture; and it is by coming in com- 
munion with these pre-existent spiritual forms, that 
prophets and previsionists are enabled to predict, 
with certainty, their material development any 
length of time before the latter takes place. 

With reference t6 failures in Clairvoyant experi- 
ments, it may be added that these also often occur 
in consequence of the presence of persons whose 
spheres or spiritual atmospheres are uncongenial. 
This remark deserves to be purticularly impressed. 
Ihave knewn the best Clairvoyants, even when 
they were in their most exalted and lucid states, 
to be suddenly blinded, or otherwise so disturbed 
that they could not proceed in any further investi- 
gations, simply by certain persons taking a seat be- 
fore them. Though it is generally skeptics whose 
spheres thus affect them, there is no evidence that 
a candid and open skeptici-m is necessarily gene- 
rative of such influences. I regret to say that in 
my intercourse with these magnetically uncongenial 
persons, I have generally found evidence that they 
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belong to that class of skeptics who (though per- 
haps uncensciously to themselves) would decidedly 
prefer old errors to new truths, as relating to this 
particular branch of inquiry. ‘Ihe subject is too 
spiritual for their censual minds to comprehend or 
relish; and, coming with rigid and unyielding the- 
ories of their own, and with dispositions to “ expose” 
and “explode” all things as “humbugs” which do 
not tally therewith, they unconsciously throw out 
a magnetic influence which is wbsolutely stifling and 
deadening to the pewers of the Clairvoyant, and 
closes up all of his avenues of perception. 

Nor can we wonder at this when we reflect that 
even while in our ordinary state, we are more or 
less sensitive to the sy heres, or atmos, heres of per- 
sons around us, and that this censitiveness is im- 
mensely increased by a person being placed in the 
magnetic state, insomuch that he may then be made 
to feel either intense pleasure or pain by the mere 
exertion of the will of the magnetizer, or any other 
person in rapport with him. Yet peuple unac- 
quainted with this doctrine of personal spheres, 
and who have fuiled to get any definite and correct 
announcements from Cluirvoyants, have often sup- 
posed that a consciousness of their superior sagacity 
in detecting deception prevented the professed 
Clairvoyant from venturing upon any trial of his 
powers; or, seizing upon some inaccurate expres- 
sion resulting from the embarrassed and stifled 
state of the latter’s mind, they have, merely upon 
the strength of this, gone away and denounced the 
whole affair as a gross imposture. There are many 
persons of this class who never have witnessed, 
and, from the nature of their own disturbing men- 
tal influence, never can (until they change) per- 
sonally witness any decided case of Clairveyance ; 
and, perhaps some such would not be very swift 
to acknowledge it if they did. It is owing to the 
general cause here unfuldéd, that Clairvoyance can 
seldom be exhibited to a public and promiscuous 
audience, at which a greater or less number of per- 
sons unyieldingly set against the subject, are gene- 
rally present, unconsciously acting upon, and em- 
barrassing the mind of the Somniloquist. 

Persons, however, who are inwardly and per- 
fectly willing to unlearn what they have learned 
wrongly, and whose minds are always entirely pas- 
sive, and receptive of any evidence of truth, how- 
ever conflicting with preconceived views, will al- 
most always find overwhelming evidence of Clair- 
voyance, if they institute, and persevere in, the 
proper investigations, however skeptical they may 
previously have been. It is not true, therefore, that 
faith on the part of experimenters or observers, is 
considered as of itself absolutely essential to. the 
display of the phenomenon of Clairvoyance, though 
faith is, of course, more frequently than disbelief, 
connected with that passivity and receptivity of 
mind which is favorable to the manifestation of 
this power. There are many, however, even among 
those who have firm faith in this subject, whose 
spheres are more or less uncongenial and disturbing 
tu the magnetic Somniloquist. 

As contributing to a more definite understanding 
of the laws which govern Clairvoyance, and of the 
conditions of success or failure in experiments there- 
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in, I have deemed the foregoirg 1«maiks neces- 
sary. When these laws and conditicns are properly 
understood, of course there will Le mere certainty 
in all the results of the application of this power; 
and the power may then, with correspondingly in- 
creased efficacy, be applied to the most useful and 
important purposes, in remedying the physical and 
moral maladies of mankind, in harmonizing a dis- 
tracted and unhappy race, and in bringing a be- 
wildered and misguided world into the light of 
heaven. W. F. 


THE BLIND MADE TO SEE BY 
ly MESMERISM. 





We copy the following strange but well anthen- 
ticated relation of the effect of mesmerism on a 
blind waman, from a London letter in the New 
York Commercial :— 

A case of mesmerism has been published in a 
quarterly journal called the Zoist, which has re- 
sulted in the restoration to sight of a person who 
had been blind for twenty-six years. The patient 
was a poor woman, forty-five years of age, and the 
mesmeriser was the wife of one who is “ among the 
very highest in virtue, talent, and rank in our coun- 
try,” but who, although willing, as well as her hus- 
band, to verify the facts to all scientific persons 
who may care about the subject, avoids the need- 
less notoriety of appearing in print. The leading 
points are simply as follows :—The patient became 
blind four months after the birth of her first child 
when she was nineteen years old. She could with 
one eye discern light from darkness, but nothing 
more. The disease was opacity of the cornea. A 
few years after she became blind. She underwent 
three different operations, on one of which occasion 
she saw a flash of light. When the last operation 
was performed, which she thinks was about twenty 
years ago, the surgeon advised her never to undergo 
another, for her sight was quite gone. In appear- 
ance the eyes were covered with a thick, opaque, 
greyish-white substance, but in one eye there was a 
small spot less opaque, through which, when she 
held her head in a particular direction, she could 
discern the difference between light and darkness. 
She was first subjected to mesmerism three years 
back, the object being to relieve rhenmatic pains 
and giddiness of the head, from which she had long 
suffered. Of mesmerism she knew nothing. and all 
that was said was, that it was thought the pain 
might be relieved by a hand being placed on her 
head and drawn down to her feet. At first she felt 
only “a cold thrill run down her arms.” Next she 
apologized for feeling drowsy, and at last, after stri- 
ving for a few minutes to resist the influence, she 
fell asleep. On awakening she said “a great pain 
had been riz from her head.” 

The process was continued daily, and in the course 
of a little time, during one of her sittings, she said 
she saw something bright and colored pass before 
her. It was her mesmeriser’s risk, and from this 
circumstance a hope was aroused that not only 
might her pains be cured but her sight restored. 
The attendance upon her was therefore steadily 
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continued, and mesmerised water was also used to 
wash her eyes. In six months she could see colors 
in the shop windows, and walk into town unassisted. 
Her sleep became less like natural sleep at this 
time. She saw vivid colors in the dark, when her 
mesmeriser passed her hands before her eyes, and 
light seemed to stream from them. She also con- 
versed freely in her sleep. The improvement went 
steadily on, although subsequently she was not 
mesmerised more than twice a week, and she can 
now see as well as other women of her age. She 
can work in the common way, making articles of 
dress, walks four miles into town alone, and per- 
forms all the ordinary occupations of life. “These 
things are the more remarkable in her,” it is ob- 
served, “because she was extremely awkward in 
everything, and had never performed for herself 
any of those little offices which blind people are 
usually taught to accomplish.” During the pro- 
gress of her recovery, the signs were, first that.she 
could close her eyes, whereas she had never since 
her blindness been able to close the lids over them ; 
secondly, that water frequently poured from them 
after mesmerising, whereas they used to be perfectly 
dry ; and, thirdly, that the opaque substance which 
covered them first, became thinner over the upper 
part of the eye, and thicker beneath, and gradually 
a small portion of the pupil became visible. The 
present state of the eyes is—the opacity of the cor- 
nea in one eye has disappeared, leaving only a 
slight cloudiness in one spot; in the other eye the 
opacity is very much contracted, and occupies only a 
small space in the bottom part. When in the mes- 
meric sleep she is insensible to pain, and in her nor- 
mal state she never remembers what has passed. 
She has always seen and continues to see, when in 
perfect darkness, the most brilliant colors stream 
from her mesmeriser’s hand. 











Agricultural Department. 


(\THE SECRET OF SETTING OUT 


FRUIT TREES, 

Fixed laws of growth pervade every department 
of nature—vegetable as well as animal. One of 
these laws requires that proportion or balance be 
kept up between all the leading functions, alike of 
the man, the animal, and the vegetable. As in the 
human and the animal kingdom, breathing must be 
in proportion to muscular exertion, and eating in 
proportion to both, and sleep also proportionate to 
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all three, and thus of the other functions. So in 
vegetable life, the root must be proportioned to the 
top, and the top to the root. Hence, nothing more 
effectually stunts a growing tree than to cut off 
large portions of its top, without equally diminish- 
ing its root, and in our large cities, where heavy 
amputations of tops are perpetrated, it is common 
to see such trees barely surviving, and making but 
a miserable growth for several years, or else dying 
altogether—frequent illustrations of which are seen 
in Philadelphia. 

No experienced grafter will remove more than 
one quarter of the top of a tree in any one year, 
because, though the limb removed has its place 
supplied by the scion, yet the latter can take but 
little sap compared with the former. To cut off 
large limbs from growing trees, without cutting the 
root, is equally injurious, Nature, in enlarging roots 
just as fast as tops, teaches us, in whatsoever we 
do with trees, to carry out this general law. 

Yet in transplanting trees, how extensively and 
almost universally is this law violated. By far too 
little pains are taken in digging up the trees to 
preserve its roots, especially its fine fibers, which 
alone draw nourishment from the earth, and yet 
which are often as unceremoniously cut off as if 
they were so much waste timber. It is hardly 
possible to take too much pains in removing trees, 
to secure all those little fibrils so requisite to start 
it forward vigorously after transplanting; for if it 
has a poor year’s growth the first summer, it will 
require several successive years to complete its re- 
covery ; whereas, if transplanted with proper care, 
it will receive no such drawback, and therefore its 
growth may even be promoted by transplanting. 
Every tree can and should be so transplanted as 
not only not to intercept its growth, but even to 
promote it, and every tree well set out is worth a 
dozen poorly set, and a sum equal at least to one- 
half the cost of each tree should be expended in 
pains, manure, éc., in the re-setting. 

But perhaps the most important pains in trans- 
planting appertains to preserving the balance be- 
tween top and root. In taking up a tree, a large 
portion of its fine roots are usually and almost ne- 
cessarily cut off. Accordingly an equal proportion 
of its top should be amputated at the same time. 
To set a tree having a large top and small roots, 
produces double exhaustion ; first by the mere dis- 
proportion, and secondly by the fact that the roots 
have to establish themselves before they can sup- 
port the top; and hence, can furnish but little nu- 
trition, while the large top consumes that nutrition 
rapidly, and is, therefore, obliged to draw on the 
life-power of the tree itself, which midsummer finds 
exhaustetl, and a drought, by still further diminish- 
ing the supply of nutrition, kills. 

This requisition for amputating large portions of 
the top enables the cultivator to form just such a 
top as his taste or fancy may dictate. A beautiful 
head to a tree is very desirable. Nor should beauty 
alone be sought, but utility also. Hence, shape the 
top so that, in its ultimate progress, it will bear 
a large crop, and the various parts so balance each 
other as to prevent its breaking down. 

The horticulturist should, therefore, make it a 
point to do whatever trimming may be required, 








at the time of transplanting, instead of waiting 
until its growth has become re-established; for, to 
cut off the top after that period, does as much dam- 
age as to leave it on at the time of transplanting, 
or if both top and root are subsequently cut off, so 
much of the tree and its energies to bear fuit are 
wasted. 

One other point is to set the tree upright; for, if 
it leans, it supperts its heavy load at a great me- ° 
chanical disadvantage, besides occasioning limbs to 
break, at crotch or top, which an erect position 
would save. Besides, how badly a leaning tree 
looks. Secure erectness not by stones, for this pre- 
vents the circulation of its juices, but by piling little 
earth mounds around it. 


AA —- —_—__ ~9e>—__-__ — 
') BUDDING. 


In the April number we gave an article on graft- 
ing, with engravings to illustrate the process. We 
now propose to describe the manner, and explain 
the philosophy of budding, which is always pref- 
erable to grafting, except in large stocks. Yet we 
most earnestly urge our agricultural friends every- 
where, to reclaim their old or large trees, which 
now bear miserable fruit. A man having a mature 
orchard, cannot well afford to sacrifice it, and wait 
to rear young trees, and, therefore, grafting is the 
most speedy and economical method of getting 
good fruit, when one has a full-grown orchard of 
bad fruit. 

The proper season for budding fruit-trees is from 
the first of July to the last of September ; the dif- 
ferent kinds coming into season, according to Down- 
ing, as follows: Plums, Cherries, Apricots on Plums, 
Apricots, Pears, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, and 
lastly Peaches. 

The proper time for budding, as this will vary in 
different latitudes, soils, and exposures, is when the 
bark parts with freedom from the wood of the 
stocks, and the buds of the current year’s growth 
are plump, and the bark to which they are attached 
parting easily from the wood. 

In choosing buds for inocculation, thrifty shoots 
that have nearly done growing, from good, bear- 
ing trees, should be selected, and to insure buds of 
sufficient maturity, cut off the outer end of your 
stick of buds, to avoid imperfect ones. 
These sticks of buds, fig. 1, should be 
selected early in the morning of the day 
they are to be used, taking care to keep 
them in the shade. If they are to be 
transported to a considerable distance 
they may be packed in wet grass, moss 
or cloth. Cut off the leaves, allowing 
half an inch of the foot stalks, to remain 
asa handle for the bud. Choose a smooth 
portion of the stock, the north side being 
preferable, as it is less exposed to the 
heat of the sun, and if the stock be small 
it should be budded near the ground, 
Make an upright incision in the bark an 
inch and a half long, and at the top of 
this a cross cut, so that the two shall 
form a T’, as at a, fig. 2. This being done, 
proceed with a sharp knife to cut off a bud, 
beginning half an inch below it, and terminating 
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half an inch or more above it, taking a slice of wood 
from the stick. Let the whole be about an inch 
and a half in length, as represented in 5, place the 





Fig. 2. 


shield of the bud between your lips, and with the 
ivory haft of your budding-knife, or some smooth 
substance flattened and prepared for the purpose, 
start the bark up from the stock to admit the bud- 
shield. Taking hold of the foot stock of the leaf, 
insert the bud under the bark, being careful to cut 
off the upper end of the shield of bark to make it 
fit squarely with the permanent bark of the stock, 
asseenine. A bandage of soft matting is now 
wound around, covering everything but the bud, as 
seen in d. 

The shield, 5, is here represented as having its 
woody part taken out, according to the European 
method of budding, but the American mode of al- 
lowing the slice of wood to remain on the shield, 
is found to be greatly preferable to the European, 
as it is less likely to be dried and killed by the 
heat. 

Spring budding is done as early in the season as 
the bark will part from the wood. Make the in- 
cisions in the form of the letter T inverted, (thus 
L,) as shown by a, fig. 8; whereas in summer bud- 
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ding the incisions form a T in its erect position. 
The reason for inverting the mode is, that in spring 
the sap goes up to form a union of the stock and 
bud, but in the summer or autumn, the union is 
effected by its descent. Let the contact be made 
perfect between the horizontal cut of the bark of 
the stock and the shield of the bud, as at 5, and 
wind with matting, as at c, without applyiog either 
grafting-wax or clay. Two buds may be inserted 
in one stock at some distance from each other, and 
on different sides, yet one is all that should be al- 
lowed to remain to grow. 

After treatment. If the bud has taken, it will be 
seen at the end of two weeks to be very plump; 
if it has failed, and the bark still peals easily from 
the wood, another trial may be made, but an ex- 
perienced budder will not in a moist season, lose 
over 6 or 8 per cent. At the end of one month 
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BLACK TARTARIAN CHERRY. 


This splendid variety of the cherry, which is also known by the name of Circassian Cherry, Superb 
Circassian, Black Russian, Frazer's Black Heart, and Ronald’s Black Heart. It is said to be a native 
of Spain, haviug been carried to Russia, thence to England. It is also said to have been brought from 


Circassia to England, by Mr. Ronald, in 1794, 


“It is distinguished for its large, obtuse-heart-shaped, 


shining purplish-black fruit, with an uneven surface, containing a rich tender flesh, and hangs in clusters. 
It is a cherry of great excellence, bears plentifully, ripens early in July, and readily commands in the 
market double the price of the ordinary kinds.” The tree grows rapidly, is very ornamental, and is, on 
all accounts, worthy of general cultivation. We are indebted for the above engraving to C. M. Saxton, 


of the American Agriculturist. 








the bandage should be losened, and if the stock 
has swelled much, it should be wholly removed. 
As soon as the buds begin to put forth 
in the spring, head down the stock 
within two or three inches of the bud. 
This will give a vigorous start to the 
bud, and many “robbers,” or sprouts 
will put out from the stock, which 
should be kept trimmed off, and the bud 
will shoot flourishingly upward. Care 
should be taken not to allow branches 
from the main shoot of the bud to 
grow, and to secure an upright posi- 
x tion of it, a ligature of the matting 
* may be passed around the sprout, and 
the upper end of the old stock left for 
the purpose, as at a. When the shoot 





summer, this superfluous portion of the 


“vas ove. check may be carefully and smoothly 


ria. 4 cut away in the line 5, when it will 


soon be covered with young bark. 








Annular Budding, fig. 5, is applied with h, 
success to trees of hard wood and thick bark, ‘ 
or those which, like the walnut, have buds 
so large as to render the common § of 
mode of budding difficult and un- 

certain. A ring of bark is taken from the 
stock a, and one of equal size containing a bud, * 
6, from the scion. If the stock be larger than ™® > | 


is sufficiently strong, say about mid- | 





only what may be filled by the ring of bark from 
the scion. If the ring of bark from the scion be 
too large for the stock, it will be reduced so as to 
just enclose the stock. When thus fitted, tie with 
matting, and cover the wound with clay or grafting- 
wax, and the work is done. 

In snowy winters, young trees are often girdled 
by mice. To save such, it is only necessary, as 
soon as the sap flows freely in the spring, to apply 
a ring of bark of proper size to cover the wound ; 
or indeed several pieces may be used, and if made 
to fit nicely, and tied firmly, and the whole covered 
with wax or clay, or the earth banked up around 
the body to exclude the air, a union will soon take 
place, and the tree be saved. 
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Hints to Farmers—Tomatoes make excellent 
preserves, 

Plants, when drooping, are revived by a few 
grains of camphor. 

Pears are generally improved by grafting on 
mountain ash. 

Turnips of small size have double the nutricions 


matter that large ones have. 


Rats and other vermin are kept from grain by a 


sprinkle of garlic when packing the sheaves. 


Sulphur is valuable in preserving grapes, &c., 


from insects. 
|¢~-Gold bathing, pure water, plain diet, a clear con- 
science, and a clean shirt, are indispensable to 


the scion, an entire ring will not be taken off, but hw and happiness. 
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Mechanical Department. 
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“THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, 


Before proceeding to describe the printing-press which illustrates this article, 
we will present an outline of the principle features of “the art of printing,” to 
render the subject more intelligible to those who are not acquainted with it. If 
we take a block of wood with its surface carved into letters or figures, and eovered 
over with printer’s ink, by laying a sheet of damp white paper squarely upon it, 
and pressing it down upon the inked block, the ink will be transferred from the 
characters of the wooden block to the surface of the paper, and in this consists 
the first principles of the art of printing. In book and newspaper printing, metal 
types are used instead of wooden, but the first types employed in printing were 
made of wood, and in China they are still used. The art of printing, at present, 
consists in having types made of a composition metal, cast into a single piece for 





every letter that is seen in a book or newspaper. These letters are put together, 
one by one, into words and sentences, and punctuated with commas, &c. These 
words are arranged into lines, and then set up into columns, in an iron frame 
named a chase. The type are all of the same depth, and are wedged up and se- 
cured in the chase, which is then termed a form. The type in the chase, when 
covered with ink, is ready for printing, and will make an impression on damp white 
paper, by pressing the paper down on the surface of the metal. It requires a 
great deal of labor to compose the form, and the men who do this are named 
compositors. 

The inking of the form; the placing of the paper on it; the pressing of the 
paper to take an impression, and the removing of it afterwards, are the main fea- 
tures of the art of printing, and these several operations are performed in a more 
expeditious manner by the press which illustrates this article, than by any other 
in the world, This mammoth press, the largest ever constructed, was designed 
and built by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., New York. It is forty feet in length, twent 
feet in hight, and 5 feet in breadth. It has a large central rotary drum, whic 
revolves like a broad wheel. The form, or forms of type set up by the composi- 
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tors, is placed on the periphery of this drum, but 
only occupies a portion of it. The chase is 
curved, and forms the section of a circle, with 
the surface of the type forming the outside of 
the same. The type are secured in the curved 
chase in a peculiar manner. The column-rules 
are straight, and run parallel with the shaft of 
the large drum; the head and dash rules are 
eurved. The column-rules have bottom flanges; 
they slide in the grooves in the bed of the chase, 
and are secured by brass dove-tail wedges. The 
cross section of a column-rule is of a wedge 
shape, being thinner at the bottom than the top, 
to wedge in the type at the widest part of the 
cirele which they form with the large drum. 
This is an essential feature in securing the type, 
and its application is certainly the result of a 
very happy thought. The type is firmly screwed 
up in the chase by set serews. 


The surface or the large drum of the press is 
composed of smooth metal plates, and performs 
the office of an ink distributor to the small roll- 
ers which ink the type. The way the ink is 
supplied is by an exceedingly ingenious contri- 
vance and arrangement of the machinery. Be- 
low the large rotary drum, there is a trough 
running across the frame, into which the ink is 
pumped from a reservoir by a force pump, so as 
to keep the trough always full. Above the ink- 
trough there revolves a large roller, which takes 
up the ink on its surface, conveys it to another 
roller, that one to a third, and it to the smooth 
surface of the revolving drum, distributing the 
ink on it. The use of the three rollers to con- 
vey the ink from the trough, is to work and 
spread it smoothly on the distributing surface. 
As the type in the chase stands higher than the 
smooth surface of the rotary drum, the large 
ink-roller below would cover the type with ink 
when it came round to it, were it not for a con- 
trivance of Messrs. Hoe to obviate this difficulty. 
The large ink-roller below has its gudgeons 
placed on springs, which press it up against the 
smooth surface of the large drum, except at the 
exact time during the passage of the type; then 
a cam forces down the ink-roller below the sur- 
face of the type, until the form is past the point 
of contact. We have this explained how the 
ink is distributed on the distributing surface of 
the rotary drum. 


The type on the large drum make eight im- 
pressions every single revolution—that is, one 
side of eight (Suns) newspapers are printed, 
which is equal to the complete finish of four 
papers every time the drum goes round; and as 
it ean be driven at the rate of 120 revolutions in 
one minute, it is equal to the printing of 
120460 28,800 newspapers in one hour; 
or with only 60 revolutions in ome minute, it 
prints 19,400 in one hour. Around the fixed 
frame, at different but exact points above the 
large revolving drum, there are eight revolving 
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tympan cylinders, or rollers, which feed in the 
sheets to the revolving drum, and against the 
surface of which, the form, as it revolves, im- 
presses the paper. The attendants push in the 
sheets, one by one, to the tympans, in each of 
which is an open section, with fingers worked 
by a cam, which are open when they come round 
to receive a sheet; then close upon it, wrapping 
the said sheet around the smooth surface of the 
tympan; and at this very period, the type on the 
large drum has come round, and are acting on 
the paper. When the type has printed the sheet, 
the fingers spoken of open like the human hand 
and the printed sheet is whipped off the tympan 
and carried away back to the end of the press, 
there to be taken off and folded neatly down by 
a vibratory flyer, four of which are placed above 
one another, (one for each tympan,) at each end 
of the press. In looking at the press in opera- 
tion, the removal of the sheets, after they are 
printed, is the most astonishing part of the whole 
operation to a stranger. He sees the pressmen 
handing in the sheets to the tympan cylinders; 
but after this, untouched by human hands, he 
sees them coming out printed, and fleeting, one 
after another, like white winged doves, along to 
the flyers. The two outside edges of each sheet 
of paper is held against a smooth, narrow strap 
on the tympan at each side. Above each tym- 
pan cylinder, it will be observed there are a 
number of small pulleys, with straps running 
around them, extending the whole length of each 
tympan, and running on its surface. The straps 
of these small pulleys run away back over alike 
set of pulleys, above the flyers. Whenever the 
type forms its impression on the sheet, the fin- 
gers spoken of let the paper free, and then these 
small straps whip up the sheet, and carry it 
along, as on a flying railroad, to be folded by the 
flyer. This explains how the papers are taken 
away after being printed. 


As we have before remarked, it is necessary 
that the surface of the type should be inked be- 
fore the form comes in contact with the sheet on 
each tympan cylinder. This is done by two 
small inking rollers running in proper bearings, 
and placed hetween each pair of tympans. These 
small inking rollers receive their ink from the 
surface of the large revolving drum. 


After the form makes its impression on the 
paper, which is wrapped around the tympan, it 
comes in contact with the two small ink rollers, 
which ink the surface of the type, and fit it to 
print the sheet on the next tympan, and so on 
continually, These small inking rollers have 
their journals fitted on springs, so as to allow 
them to be pushed up or down (according to 
their situation around the drum) by the type, 
and then to be forced back against the distribu- 
ting surface, to take up the ink for their next 
performance. The attendants must be very 
watchful and not allow a single impression to 
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be missed on a sheet, or the type would ink the 
tympan cylinder, and spoil the next sheet of 
paper. In this one press, it may be said, “ there 
are eight combined,” that is, in respect to its 
effective power. One, two, three, or more 
tympan cylinders can be detached, and the rest 
left free to work. This makes it very conven- 
ient, for it requires but a moment’s labor to set 
the press so as to work with any number less 
than the eight attendants. 


In front of the machine there is a counting 
apparatus affixed, so arranged as to register, in 
plain figures before the eye, every impression 
taken, adding up the same as fast as prin 
The number of sheets printed, from one copy 
to one hundred millions, may thus be instantly 
known at any time, day or night, by looking at 
the register. In the construction of this press 
Messrs. Hoe & Co. state that there are employed 
no less than six thousand bolts and screws, one 
thousand two hundred wheels, two hundred and 
two wooden rollers, four hundred pullies, four 
hundred tape guides, besides an amazing amount 
of cogged wheel connections, arms, braces, and 
other connections. There are also required, to 
give motion to the various parts of the machine, 
no less than five hundred yards of belting. 

Although this machine is so large, strictly 
speaking it is exceedingly simple in its opera- 
tions, and it works with a smoothness and reg- 
ularity that commands admiration. The build- 
ing of this great press for the New York Sun, 
was commenced in 1849, and it was completed 
in 1851. We have described, we believe, the 
arrangement of the parts and the operation of 
this press, so as to convey a clear and appreci- 
able outline of its powers and action; and in 
connection with the subject we have now ar- 
rived at the point of entering upon a brief his- 
tory of the art. 

The invention of printing forms a most im- 
portant era in human history. If the art of 
printing had not been discovered, Europe would 
now be barbarian—and what would America 
be? It has been well observed by an eloquent 
writer :—* If a planet was blotted out from our 
system, its place could well be supplied by a 
printing-press.” The history of printing is 
more interesting than that of any other art. 
Printing is the mother of modern invention 
and modern civilization. Before printing was 
discovered, the only method of making books 
was by writing with the pen. The monks were 
the only book-makers then, and patient must 
the pensman printer have been to transcribe 
page after page of parchment, until it swelled 
into a large volume of thick angular black char- 
acters, oftentimes ornamented with a taste and 
skill worthy of the highest efforts of art. The 
old illuminated works were found only in pub- 
lic libraries, and were entirely beyond the reach 
of the mass of mankind. The discovery of the 
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art of printing, by cheapening the price of books, 
and bringing them within the reach of the mass 
of mankind was a second gospel. 


In the early part of the 15th century a young 
German, named John Guttenberg, residing in 
Strasburg, while engaged in the slow process 
of taking off page by page, the writings of 
others from carved wooden blocks, was inspired 
with the happy and portentous idea of dividing 
the block into letters, whereby they might be 
again put together to form other words. How 
he elaborated the idea, we have no positive in- 
_ formation ; but, like all the old inventors, he at 
first kept the secret to himself. After a few 
years, he went to reside at Mayence, where he 
entered into partnership with a wealthy burgher 
named Herr Faust, and soon entered upon the 
famous undertaking of superseding manuscript 
writing. Between the two, they soon hit upon 
another happy idea, viz: the casting of their 
types in metal; and to this was soon added an- 
other important discovery by Peter Schneffer, a 
young man who was employed along with them, 
namely, that of casting composite types from a 
matrix, an invention which so pleased Faust, 
that he gave him his only daughter Christina in 
marriage soon after. The whole initiatory pro- 
cess of printing was then fully obtained. The 
screw press was then known as a machine, and 
with it the complete practical part of the art 
was brought into actual operation. The first 
book published was the Mazarine Bible, which 
met with a ready and extensive sale, and so fast 
were the copies produced, and so uniform were 
the characters, that none but the Devil was con- 
sidered competent to make them. Upon this 
supposition, the book of “Faustus and the 
Devil” was indited, wherein it is represented 
that he had sold himself—a common idea in 
those days—to his satanic majesty. The early 
efforts of Guttenberg were made in 1440; half 
a century after that, the art had spread over the 
. most part of Europe. It was introduced into 
England by Caxton in 1474, and it would ap- 
pear that, for a long time, until about 1637, the 
printers were their own type-founders. There 
has been no improvement in the setting up of 
types since the days of Faust. The compositor 
still picks up all his letters separately, and sticks 
them together. Some machines have been pro- 
jected to supersede this tedious and expensive 
process, but none has yet been brought before 
the publie to offer the shadow of an apology for 
a good compositor. If the art-of composing 
the types into forms has made no progress, far 
otherwise has it been with the printing-press. It 
was long, however, before any improvement 
was made on it, not, indeed, until towards the 
close of the last century. Before that time, 
the old wooden press was alone used, and a 
clumsy one it was. The first improvement on 
it was made by the Earl of Stanhope, with the 
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assistance of a skilfull machinist named Wal- 
ker. Instead of using a screw and a wooden 
frame, he made his press of iron, and used a 
bent lever to press upon the platten. The next 
great improvement was the American Columbian 
press by Clymer, and after this came the Ruthven, 
then the Napier; but the grand move from the 
old flat surface for speed, was the cylinder press, 
and the application of steam power to drive it. 
After a great many improvements had been 
made on presses, the type was still inked (the 
oldest way was by pelt balls) by an attendant 
rubbing an ink-roller over the surface of the 
type for every new impression requir2d. 

The first cylinder-press was made by an Eng- 
lishman, named Nicholson, in 1789; but it 
slumbered for some years, and for its success- 
ful application and introduction we are indebted 
to a countryman of Guttenberg, named Herr 
Konig, who went to London with the idea of 
applying steam power to the common press, 
and dispensing with a man to ink the type by a 
hand-roller. He was assisted bya wealthy 
printing company in London; but all his experi- 
ments on the steam-press were fruitless. He 
then turned his attention to the cylinder-press, 
and reduced it to practice. TIlis first cylinder- 
press, with the attendance of only two boys, 
threw off 1,000 impressions in an hour. This 
was in 1811, and was, indeed, a great improve- 
ment. It was in this same year that a Mr. 
Francis Shield, from London, introduced the 
manufacture of Stanhope’s improved press into 
New York. Previous to that, only two lever- 
presses had been introduced into the United 
States. a 


In 1814, steam was first successfully applied 
to the printing-press, by Mr. Walter, of the 
London Times. The pieces of this printing- 
press were introduced by stealth, and secretly 
set up ina house contiguous to the Times 
Office, because the pressmen rose up in rebellion 
against the innovation. One night, when the 
pressmen were waiting for orders’to commence 
operations, Mr. Walter came in and told them 
(with a paper in his hands) that the Times was 
printed by steam. All London was astonished at 
the result, which was proclaimed in the same col- 
umns, which were printed with the same power. 
It made about 3,000 impressions in one hour ; but 
the press was very complicated. This being the 
first application of steam to propel the printing- 
press, it forms an important epoch in the pro- 
gress of this useful art. 

When, or by whom, steam was applied to 
the printing-press in America, we have not been 
able to learn, for a certainty; but it is exceed- 
ingly creditable to the newspaper press that fast 
printing machines were introduced, both in Eng- 
land and America, by them. 

A few years ago, one of our fast presses used 
to print about five hundred copies per hour; 
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consequently it could print about 12,000 in 
twenty-four hours, if nothing broke down; but, 
in those days, a few thousand subscribers to a 
newspaper was considered a respectable list. 
No sooner, however, did subscribers increase to 
five, six, seven, and ten thousand, than the old 
presses and hand-power were found inadequate 
to supply the demand. It was then that two, 
three, and four separate presses were kept sweat- 
ing and driving away, from night till morn, to 
get the paper out in season. A limit seemed 
to be set to the expansiveness of a newspaper 
circulation, by the circumscribed mechanical 
powers of the printing-press, in America, when 
the genius of Col. Richard Hoe produced a 
press which removed every obstacle, and met 
every demand. This was in 1847, for the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. The first press made on the 
new principle, the same exactly as that em- 
braced in one we have described, had four cyl- 
inders, and could print 10,000 copies in one 
hour, when worked fast. For the past three 
years, two of these presses were employed to 
work off the New York Sun; but the circula- 
tion of that paper having become so extensive, 
the press described was constructed to meet the 
demand. This press has now been in opera- 
tion for two months, and works with astonish- 
ing precision, considering its mammoth dimen- 
sions. The number of men employed in working 
this machine, is as follows :—one foreman, three 
assistant foremen, eight feeders, two boys, two 
engineers—in all, sixteen persons. By the aid 
of these individuals, the machine performs, in 
one hour, an amount of labor, to accomplish 
which, by the old mode, would have required 
the employment of six thousand men! 


The house of Messrs. Hoe & Co. has been 
famous for the manufacture of printing-presses 
for a number of years; the business having 
been commenced in 1808, by Robert Hoe, the 
the father of the two brothers, Richard and 
Robert. In 1832, the old gentleman died, and 
left his sons and Matthew Smith as his success- 
ors. These men have grown up with the busi- 
ness, and the business has grown up by and 
with them. Their four cylinder fast presses are 
running in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Paris, and the mammoth press is yet destined 
to roll off its sheets in every city in our coun- 
try. There is something sublime (we can use 
no smaller word to express our idea) in gazing 
upon such a machine in operation. A European 
gentleman, a short time ago, after gazing at it 
for a while when in motion, declared “it was 
worth crossing the Atlantic, to see it for ten 
minutes.” When we see a large machine in 
motion, such as a huge water-wheel, steam- 
engine, and this printing-press, we experience 
sensations akin to those we experienced when 
first standing beside Niagara’s thundering cata- 
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The first newspaper printed in the North 
American Colonies was the “ Boston News Let- 
ter,” and was issued in 1704, by John Camp- 
bell, a Seotchman, who was then post-master 
and a bookseller at Boston. Sometimes it had 
one advertisement, and often none. After four- 
teen years, when three hundred copies were 
sold, the publisher announced that his weekly 
half sheet being insufficient to keep up with the 
foreign news, he should issue an extra sheet 
each fortnight; which expedient, he announces, 
after a year, has enabled the “ News Letter” to 
retrieve eight months of the thirteen that he was 
behind in the news from Europe; so that those 
who would hold on till the next January, (five 
months,) might expect to have all the arrears 
of intelligence from the Old World, needful for 
to be known, in the parts. After sixteen years, 
the publisher gives notice that copies of the 
“ News Letter” would be “printed on a whole 
sheet of writing paper, one-half of which would 
be blank, on which letters might be written, &c.” 

It is impossible to estimate the benefits con- 
ferred upon community by improvements on the 
printing-press. If John Campbell was to re- 
visit this earth, and see, as he might, this mam- 
moth press in the vaults of the New York Sun, 
rolling off 20,000 impressions in one hour, with 
intelligence in its columns from Europe of 
events which occurred only eleven days before, 
and news from all parts of the United States, 
3,000 miles distant, of the events which oc- 
curred only one hour before, he would, no doubt, 
fancy himself fallen by mistake upon some other 
planet; and we can well imagine how Rip Van 
Winkle-like he would look when informed that 
all the difference consisted in living here in 
1704 and 1851. 


The improved printing-press has reduced the 
price of literature, and inversely has increased 
its value by bringing the newspaper, magazine, 
and book within the reach of farmer, mechanic, 
and artisan. Every improvement which lessens 
the price of books and papers, tends to elevate 
our race, by facilitating the spread of knowl- 
edge over a more extensive area. The poorest 
man in our land, whe can read, according to our 
way of judging, is richer than the proudest no- 
ble of the middle ages, who knew nothing of 
the blessing nor the sweets of sitting down 
and reading a book or anewspaper. Oh! what 
a world of happiness is opened up to the poor- 
est man by education, and the invention of print- 
ing. Look at the shepherd on the mountain- 
side, the woodsman in the depths of the forest, 
the hunter by the lovely river in the far West 
wilds, and behold the companions with whom 
they can hold communion —David, the psalmist, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and the giant ones of the 
earth. Cheap, moral, healthy, and useful liter- 
ture is one of the grandest means ever devised 
for elevating our race. Without the printing- 











press, what would we be, or what could we do? 
The question is not difficult to answer. We 
would be as ignorant as the tribes of the desert, 
and no better in morals, manners, or condition. 
There would be exceptions to this conclusion, 
as the Greeks and Romans were of old; but 
taking a broad view of the subject, the conclu- 
sion is not unwarranted. Itis to be hoped that 
the time will yet arrive, (may it soon come, let 
us labor for the good time,) when all subjects 
will be discussed by all our papers and maga- 
zines with fairness, impartiality, good temper, 
and good sence; and when in every cottage, 
from the Himmaleh to the Rocky Mountains, 
will be found books and papers of sterling 
worth, appreciated and perused by the humblest 
dweller in the domicile. 
a happy result, the printing-press is one grand 
means to labor with—it is the Archimedean 
lever, on the long end of which all authors and 
editors should bear down with all their moral 
and intellectual weight to elevate the world. 
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BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 
NUMBER V. 

Since the inauguration of the mechanical 
philosophy metaphysical theorists have been 
endeavoring to derive all general ideas from the 
particular ones which they seem to include. In 
the field of physical experiment items and atoms 
are painfully gathered into aggregates, and 
general inductions are made from special in- 
stances. Observing that mental activity in 
childhood begins, in point of time, with the per- 
ception of external material things, and that 
practical knowledge is conquered only by patient 
observation and thorough experience, they hasti- 
ly conclude that the most general conceptions, 
or abstract ideas, of every kind, must be some- 
how elaborated from the most particular; and 
so the external senses come to be the only 
orthodox inlet of truth to the mind. Locke 
taught that all ideas of reflection are derived 
from ideas of sensation, and so laid the founda- 
tion of the grossest form of materialism. 
Under the rule of this system, whatever opinion 
or feeling could not justify itself by the judg- 
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ments of sense was condemned, and life and 
spirituality perished out of philosophy, and 
even religion grew shy of its vital assumptions. 

It was a very bad logical blunder to make 
any one mental faculty do the proper work of 
another, as it would be to employ the eye to 
hear with, or the foot in the offices of the hand. 
To ascribe the religious sentiment to the 
reasoning faculty and try its truth by the testi- 
mony of reason, was indeed unmatched in error 
and mischief, until an equal absurdity was 
achieved in the philosophy of the senses. The 
visible and tangible forms of things were ob- 
served to differ, and as it is true that only the 
tangible corresponds to the occupation of space 
by natural objects, metaphysicians drew the 
conclusion that the touch modifies the function 
of sight, and rectifies its impressions. A straight 
stick thrust obliquely into water, appears to the 
eye bent at the surface of the water, while the 
touch is not so deceived, but it is plain that the 
vision is not thereby corrected, as it is said 
to be, for the most enlightened philosopher 
will see it still just as much bent as will the 
most ignorant child. It is, indeed, very absurd 
to suppose that any faculty, sensitive, affective, 
or reflective, can take the place and perform 
the function of any other; each was appointed 
to minister to the general end in its own way, 
and no other is employed or permitted by the 
laws of our constitution to replace it. The 
eve is not untrue in its own office because the 
touch takes a different impression in particular 
circumstances. When a hawk strikes his prey 
in the air, vision measures distance and direction 
perfectly where touch could give it no aid and 
no previous instruction; moreover, the eye 
distinguishes colors, which the finger is utterly 
incapable of. Every faculty is properly addressed 
to its own office, and must not be subjected to 
the incompetent criticism of any other. Reason 
has no just authority against the teachings of 
feeling. Our loves and hates must not ask its 
leave to be, though they should accept its light 
in the manner of their action. Intellect did not 
discover emotion; reason did not produce fear 
or anger, or gratitude, or pity, or devotion, or 
remorse, or hate: aud how can it nullify either 
of them without stultifying itself. 

It results that every kind of feeling is the 
function of a special faculty—that each bears a 
divine warrant for its own exercise, and, that 
the existence of each argues the existence of a 
correlate object, and either proves it or disproves 
all design in the creation. 

Whatsoever is positive in our mental structure 
corresponds to and implies something real in 
related existence ; as the eye-ball intimates light 
and the lungs air. 

The fact that the intellect does not and can 
not generate the general idea of divinity and of 
a spiritual hierarchy, is the reason why neither 
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the Jewish nor Christian Scriptures, nor, in- 
deed, the oracles of any other revelation that is 
either true or probable, attempt the logical 
demonstration of those first principles of re- 
ligion. “In the beginning God made tg 
There! the assumption of a Divinity in its 
own proper self-reliant majesty is addressed 
with authority to the expectant instinct of 
worship in humanity, and the didactics of the 
theological system which occupied with the 
specific attributes and administrative functions 
of the Deity are steadily restrained from arguing 
his existence. 

A pretended revelation attempting a logical 
demonstration of the being of God would 
doubly ignore its own claims to credit—for it 
would address faculties incapable of the proof 
and so disprove its alleged divinity, and it would 
be ignorantly attempting that by indoctrination 
which already exists by intuition and can be 
had by no other means. 

The faculties which relate us to supernatural 
beings, give us our properly religious ideas and 
conceptions, but the intellect, with the moral 
feelings and the propensities, modifies and 
forms them in particulars. Our Divinity will 
take the character of everything in our humani- 
ty. The God of a just, benevolent, an@ affec- 
tionate man is a very different being from that 
of a revengeful, austere religionist. Oracles 
and sacred books, however reverently received 
will not secure uniformity of apprehension; 
they will more or less modify the conception, 
but under the general law, every creature brings 
forth after his own kind, and the intellect is so 
little adequate to the original production of this 
great idea, that it has, in fact, less influence 
upon it than any passion or propensity of our 
animal nature. The impulses which generated 
the mythology of Greece are active in every age 
and under every form of faith. 

The necessity, and, therefore, the existence 
of such a priori general ideas, in the intellectual 
and higher moral and religious faculties as our 
theory assumes and affirms, is further apparent 
from these considerations :— 

Human nature is put under the law of indefi- 
nite development. The mind is not brought 
into being in the full maturity of its powers; 
its end and beginning are not joined in stereo- 
typed perfectness of capacity and action—it has 
a future stretching ever forward into the infi- 
nite; and it claims eternity and the universe 
for its sphere and range. In the .endless and 
boundless unknown it must be directed by the 
light of such certainties of knowledge, and such 
tendencies of affection as rule in the system to 
which it belongs. It must have capacities 
adapted, and activities correspondent to the 
scheme of things which lies in the scope of 
its relations and experiences; and it must carry 
with it for direction as much of the universal 
truth and eternal life as will ultimately achieve 








its own destiny; or else, the highest parts of 
the creation are left to organize lawless con- 
fusion into order, without light, power, or 
determinate drift, A state of things conceiva- 
ble only of a chaos, but absolutely impossible 
in a creation. 

Unity of the supreme power, unity of the 
general system.of existence, imply impulses and 
attractions in every atom and every agent which 
shall at all events achieve the grand design of 
the universe. If the animal must be born fully 
provided for the limited range of its routine life; 
if the faculties which are conversant only with 
the facts of physical being that lie within the 
immediate reach of the sensitive organs need to 
be furnished with powers and appetencies 
whose apprehensions answer truly, without 
previous instruction or experience, to the facts 
of their existence ; much more do those powers 
and tendencies of high humanity need to be 
furnished with divine instinct, impulse and 
guidance, whose appointed office it is to com- 
prehend all the truth of fact and principle in 
nature, and to feel the sympathies and recipro- 
cate the loves of the whole conscious creation, 
and know and enjoy the Creator forever. The 
understanding must be fitted to apprehend 
causes and relations just as they stand in the 
omniscient philosophy; and the affections and 
sentiments must go out after their objects with 
the regards which the creative purpose assigns 
to them by the laws of universal harmony. 
And how else than by such previous adjust- 
ment even in the constitution of the individual 
could the demands of selfishness be balanced 
by the concessions of benevolence—the instincts 
which cherish the life, with the impulses which 
devote it to the race—and the relishes of appe- 
tite with the luxuries of the soul, in such sym- 
metry, self-adjustment, and unity of action and 
end? 

The harmonies of relation which traverse the 
whole creation and accomplish its unity are 
effected by the correspondences distributed 
throughout the various orders of being. Each 
class or kind is adapted and adjusted to all that 
is below and around and above it by characters 
common to all. Our union with our own race 
is in possibility exact and perfect. The less 
nobly endowed species are associated and har- 
monized with us in those things in which they 
have likeness of nature. To the extent of the 
parallelism and correspondence unity is secured, 
and there is no antagonism in that in which we 
transcend them: we only depart from and do 
not conflict with them, for all in us which excels 
them is at harmony with all in us which resem- 
bles them, and therefore with them also. In 
like manner our union with all that is higher 
than we, is limited to the points in which we 
resemble them, and beyond, there is no conflict 
for there is nothing to oppose. 

For all the purposes of coherence in the 





general system of being—for all the necessities 
of the general government, and, to effect that 
ultimate harmony which the completed plan of 


‘Divine Wisdom supposes, our intellectual action 


must be determined in essential correspondence 
with the universal truth, and our affections 
impelled into substantial conformity with the 
all-pervading goodness. Right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, good and evil, must be 
recognized in all worlds. From center to cir- 
cumference of sentient being, thought must 
answer to the attraction of Divine truth and 
feelirig have polarity to the Divine goodness— 
the broad basis of all knowledge must be laid 
in intuitive truths inwoven with the very text- 
ure of the intellect, and emotion must be 
trained upon the framework of the universal 
loves. 

Right may be confused with wrong in form 
and ultimate fact, but in essence it must be, 
and be felt to be, antagonistic, else all appeals 
to it must be unavailing for development and 
for duty; and good must be distinguished from 
evil and have constancy of character, or all 
discipline of reward and punishment must 
utterly fail; and there could be no reliance in 
legislation, no calculation in conduct, no science 
of character. The mental and moral constitu- 
tion, to be the subject of a uniform and perma- 
nent moral law, must be as stable and constant 
as the organic anatomy, which is found to be 
identical in the Egyptian mummy and the latest 
born individual of the race. This can be ob- 
tained in detail only by ideas and feelings 
fundamentally alike in all, and the actual uni- 
formity seems explicable only by the assumption 
that they are imbued by creation into the func- 
tions of the soul and are so far the transcript 
and image of the Divine wisdom and love. All 
of which is only saying that the Infinite Provi- 
dence has not taken care to feed the birds and 
clothe the lilies, and utterly abandon the noblest 
part of all his works to the blind hazards of 
chance. 

The liberty in human agency, and its com- 
patibility with determinateness of nature and 
the government of constitutional law, will re- 
ceive special attention in its convenient place. 
We must prepare the way for this and kindred 
questions by first settling that of mental analysis 


and organic instrumentality, or, the physical 


department of mental philosophy. 


Education is aterm of broader signification 
than is commonly supposed. If we may judge of 
the meaning people attach to it by their practices, 
we should su that the training of the intel- 
lect covered the whole ground, or that man pos- 
sesses no other faculties requiring education. 
Educate the feelings, moral and social, of the 
child, and he is qualified for happiness; add to 
this, intellectual culture, and he becomes wise 
as well as happy. /The harmonious develop- 
ment of the 'y, and of all the- faculties of 
the mind constitute education Nothing short 
of this deserves the ngme. 
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Physiological Department. 


jue EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY : 
1 ITS APPLICATION TO EATING. 


Nature is one perpetual round of luxuries. 
Her every part and parcel is expressly and ex- 
plicitly adapted to every other part, and all cre- 
ated with special reference to the highest hap- 
piness of all sentient beings. Man, too, was 
created solely to be happy, and to make happy— 
is himself ordained and adapted to be supremely 
and almost infinitely blessed, and to dispense 
nothing but enjoyment to all forms of creation 
below him. To prove this principle in all its 
sweeping import, is not now our purpose, nor is 
it necessary, for universal nature is that proof— 
all-pervading, and ever-enduring. 

Consequently, that is the most perfect man, 
and most perfectly fulfills the ends of his Cre- 
ator, who enjoys most; and that is the poorest, 
most unworthy, and insignificant specimen of hu- 
manity, who enjoys least. 

But these doctrines, having long ago been put 
forth in the pages of this Journal, and in the 
writer’s Phrenological works, the delightful task 
now proposed is their detailed application to the 
every-day affairs of life, and we may set out 
with this general guide—that whatever is true 
by wholesale, is equally true in its minutest and 
most extensive possible applications. 

As every bone, muscle, physical organ, and 
mental faculty is created expressly to subserve 
this end of unalloyed happiness, of course that 
condition and action of each of these faculties, is 
most perfect, which yields the largest harvest of 
this enjoyment ; and the object of this series of 
articles is to ascertain in what particular form 
and manner this general law applies to the spe- 
cific functions of mind and body, and guides us 
in their exercise. 








Another converse starting point is, that every 
action of every organ and function in man, which 
eventuates in unhappiness, is wrong; and we 
may arrive at this conclusion by another mode 
of reasoning, namely :—that as all happiness is 
consequent on the observance of Nature’s laws, 
and as all misery is but the natural result of vio- 
lated law, therefore every function which is pain- 
ful, is the wrong action of that faculty which 
eauses such pain. Let the reader please observe 
distinctly, in this connection, that all happiness 
is identical with goodness—that is, law obeyed ; 
and all misery with badness; that is, law vio- 
lated. Hence, in inquiring how we can render 
ourselves the most perfectly happy, we are but 
inquiring how we can most effectually obey the 
laws of nature—that is, how we can make our- 
selves the most perfect human beings possible; 

’ and, in ferreting out the causes of our misery, we 
are virtaally only inquiring what natural law we 
have broken. ‘ 
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But to our subject—the application of this 
general law to eating. Consequent on the law 
above stated, is this most important rule, name- 
ly:—that when we so eat as to enjoy our food 
in the most perfect manner possible, we therein, 
and therefore so eat as to feed our bodies in the 
very best possible manner, and thereby prepare 
our mind likewise for the highest order of effi- 
ciency and action, as well as pleasure. In the 
order of nature, eating is a pleasure—that is, 
Nature has appended happiness to this function. 
In that same order, certain kinds of food are 
more delicious than other kinds. And why more 
delicious? This law answers, “ because better 
adapted to the wants of the body.” Thas, chips 
and gravel-stones are not palatable, because not 
adapted to sustain life; whereas, wheat, fruits, 
saccharine substances, &c., confer a high order 
of gustatory pleasure, because specially adapted 
to sustain life, and promote its functions. And 
as this law is true in the main, it is equally so 
in the detail; and hence, inasmuch as the system 
needs different aliments, at different times, and 
as the appetite craves different articles of diet, 
under different circumstances, we have a right— 
a priori, to infer that what the system really 
needs, at any given time, appetite will crave, for 
the time being; and the inference from all this 
is, that natural appetite is an infallible director 
as to WHAT we should eat, and wHEN, and How 
MucH, and How, and applies to all the possible 
DETAILS of this eating instinct. And, reader, is 
not this rather a delicious doctrine? As far as 
it is true, we are not only not called upon to deny 
ourselves one single gustatory luxury, but are in- 
vited not merely to a perpetual repast of dainties, 
but to feast from day to day, from year to year, 
and from the cradle to the grave, on those very 
things which taste best. Shall we not, then, 
leap with joy, in view of this law, and religiously 
fulfill it alike for its pleasures and its profits? 
Would that every reader’s mouth might water 
with desire to enjoy those heaven-flavored lux- 
uries to which this law is perpetually treating 
us. Let us, then, proceed to inquire how we 
can treat ourselves most effectually to nature’s 
sumptuous dainties, 


First, as to the sELection of our food, let us 
consult appetite before each meal is prepared, 
and prognosticate, as near as may be, what dish 
will relish best—a plan, by the way, which ren- 
ders it unnecessary to serve up, like Vitellius, 
thousands of dishes at a single meal, but will 
greatly simplify the preparation of our food. 
As far as appetite is unperverted, this mode of 


best for us; or, in case wé sit down to a table 
where several dishes have been served, by look- 
ing at, and duly considering before we eat, this 
law will tell us which we can best relish; or if 
appetite shall not have been duly trained to 
guide us before we begin to eat, tasting daintily 





procedure will predicate beforehand what is_ 





a mouthful of this dish, and then of that, will en- 
able a trained appetite to fix specifically, and al- 
ways with certainty, upon that particular dish 
which is the one most needed by the animal 
and mental economy. 

Our last volume contained an article on the 
training, discipline, and cultivation of the appe- 
tite—an article which assumes a far higher grade 
of importance, when placed along side of this 
law, than when standing alone; and may we 
not ask every reader to stop where he is, and 
begin to discipline this faculty? Most men eat 
like the hen, picking up and swallowing down, 
kernel after kernel, as fast as possible, without 
stopping to taste its flavor, but mindful only of 
quantity. But is not this a very low order of 
appetite? How much pleasure, think you, that 
hen takes in filling up her crop? A little, to be 
sure, yet but little. Suppose that corn pulver- 
ized, and eaten by that hen by morsel, and each 
morsel tasted, how much more would she enjoy 
it? Suppose, again, if that were possible, that 
this hen enjoyed a keen, nice sense of flavor, 
and would feast that sense on every morsel, one 
by one, how incomparably would she thereby 
add to her gustatory pleasure? That man or 
woman, therefore, who sits down to the table 
in a hugied, flustered state of mind, so crowded 
by business that he must eat in five minutes, and 
be off—shovels in mouthful after mouthful, and 
swallows as he shovels, and then away he goes 
to his work, is practically a double fool—first, 
in so effectually deranging his system, by eating 
so miserably ; and secondly, by denying himself 
that high order of eating pleasure which Nature 
allows him to take, if he will but fulfill her requi- 
sitions. Supposing that man to eat that same 
food morsel by morsel, and stop to smack his 
lips over every morsel, extracting from it all 
the gustatory pleasure it could yield hin—to 
say that he would enjoy eating a hundred fold 
more, is not exaggeration, but fact; and to say 
that he would not only feed himself many fold 
better, but accomplish more business during the 
balance of the day, besides adding many days to 
his life, is not overstating the value of this mode 
of eating. Then, hasty and imprudent eater, 
do stop for once, and eat one meal right; and 
to do this, first dismiss every idea of hurry, eat- 
ing as though you had nothing on earth to do, 
after you had done, and cared for nothing in life 
but to enjoy that one meal, determined to make 
the very most out of it pussible. Then consult 
appetite, and tell her to select the most savory 
dish she can think of, telling her that you will 
treat her to it. Then serve up that dish, in 
Nature's simplest, and, therefore, most inviting 
style, and then eat it, item by item, in the real 
Epicurean style of enjoying, to the fullest extent, 
every item as it passes through the gustatory 
apparatus, grinding all of it into fine pumice, 
and mixing it with that saliva which extracts its 
relish, and communicates that relish to mouth 
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and palate; and then enjoy the very swallowing, 
as well as the chewing and tasting; and by 
pursuing this course a few days or weeks, you 
will so effectually train appetite, as that it will 


not only infallibly select the very best kinds of . 


food your system requires, but also make you a 
hundred fold happier in the mere partaking of 
that food than now. 

“But,” it may be objected, “I cannot afford 
thus to indulge myself; I am not rich enough; 
I have not the time, &c.” As well say you 
have not time to live, as that you have not time 
to eat. As if a man should say, “I am so des- 
perately hurried, I have not time to eat, have not 
time to sleep, have not time to breathe—would 
not that very want of time shorten his time? 
The way to get time to do life’s business, is to 
take time to keep the body in the most vigorous 
state possible; and that man who takes from 
one to two hours every day, or as long a time 
as may be required duly to feed himself, will, on 
on that very account, save much more time than 
he loses, because right feeding will give him 
that clearness of mind which will enable him to 
transact business so much faster and better than 
he would do if half fed, and, therefore, clouded 
in intellect, feverish and irritable in feeling, weak 
in muscle, flustered in nerve, confused in mind, 
and, therefore, only half able to half do what he 
otherwise would be abundantly able to do just 
right. Know, then, O fast-eating gormandizer, 
that the first requisite, even for business des- 
patch, is that sprightly, and yet collected—that 
calm, yet refind state and action of mind, to 
which a right state of the body is indispensable, 
and that such right physiological condition de- 
pends as much on right eating, as on any other 
cause, except right breathing; so that the very 
way to despatch business rapidly, is to eat 
slowly. 

In regard to fast eating, more than to anything 
else, does “haste make waste,” and slowness 
promote fastness. Fast eating is probably a 
little better than no éating at all, but not much; 
and, in general, those who have not time to eat 
their dinners slowly, had better go without them 
altogether; for, since most men eat too much, 
as well as too fast, occasionally skipping a meal 
will enable Nature to dispose of her surplus nu- 
trition. 

No one can really relish the flavor of food, 
without eating deliberately. Thus, if one man 
eats his dinner in three minutes, another in 
thirty, and a third in sixty, the middle one will 
enjoy it ten times as much as the first, because 
he tastes that food ten times as long; and the 


last twenty times as much; and, for a like reay 


son, will also enjoy much more per minute, be- 
cause the first cannot stop to relish flavor, only 
quantity; whereas, the slow eater enjoys even 
quantity ten or twenty times more than the first, 
because he enjoys the feeling of quantity quite 
as much, and from ten to twenty times as long. 
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Sometimes when I see men bolting down 
their food in such hot haste, I feel like exclaim- 
ing, what a pity that man, who ought to be the 
wisest of God’s creatures, should thus violate 
every dictate of wisdom and organic law, and 
poison his system by surfeiting, until he becomes 
a poor, broken-down dyspeptic! 

Let your present sufferings teach you how to 
eat in future ; or if you are too idiotic to learn, 
sin on, and suffer on, and be miserable still; and 
let it be forever remembered, that no man does, 
or can suffer, until, and unless he has sinned. 

‘ But,” it is objected, “I have tried my utmost 
to refrain from fast eating, but find myself un- 
able to do so.” Then try the rule involved in 
this article. You mistake, by supposing that 
you are to restrain this gormandizing tendency 
by force of will. You take the wrong means. 
This so desirable an end is to be attained, first, 
by dismissing all thoughts of business from 
your mind, when you sit down at the table, sit- 
ting down just to enjoy the luxury of the present 
hour, dismissing everything else—put yourself 
into a calm state, and, stopping short, eat not a 
mouthful, until your flurried fever has cooled 
down. . 

You do not feed your horses when in a period 
of excitement, then why feed yourself, when 
over-excited, either by business or muscular 
labor? Cool off first, if it takes you an hour; 
then begin by eating very small mouthfuls, the 
size only of a bean or chestnut, and, smacking 
your lips over the flavor, and tasting how good 
it is, and stopping to admire and enjoy each 
mouthful; and this rich taste of your food, will, 
of itself, draw off your mind from your business- 
haste; avhereas, if you sit down in a hurried 
state of mind, and do not direct your attention 
to flavor, no earthly power can prevent your 
eating too fast. 


This rule inadvertantly, but effectually, con- 
tains another, to prevent over-eating, nantly :— 
stop eating as soon as your food has lst its 
rich, fine, luscious flavor—that is, as soon as 
you have to coax appetite by putting on rich 
gravies, condiments, &c.—a rule directly in the 
teeth of that very bad dietic habit of eating 
pastries, pies, rich puddings, &c.; lastly, always 
. begin your meal on the daintiest article; partly, 
+ because appetite is then fitted to enjoy it most, 
and partly, because after appetite has once been 


first, on account of the richness of the food; and 
secondly, because of its being eaten when the 
stomach is already overloaded; a remark which 
must strike the common sense of every one, who 
has this scarcé article—at least an article seldom 
brought to the table. 

A man in health ought always to rise from the 
table with some appetite. If either the body or 
the mind be less fit for action after eating than he- 
fore, that is, if the man be less fit either for labor 








or study, he has exceeded the proper quantity. 


‘sated,to rekindle it by rich food, is doubly bad ;~ 
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HOMES AND HUSBANDS. 
A TALE. FOR YOUNG WIVES. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 87. 

One day Fanny was busily engaged in weeding 
her little garden, and tying up the flowers, when 
Mrs. Gale passed by; and seeing her, paused to 
“chat a bit.” ‘ 

“ You have not seen the new clock Burt bought 
me on my birth-day,” said Fanny, after some con- 
versation, during which she had finished her gar- 
dening, and Mrs. Gale had leaned over the little 
paling. 

“No, I've not; but as I have a minute to spare, 
Til come in now ;” and Mrs. Gale accordingly came 
in, leaving the gate open for the free ingress of the 
pigs and fowls. Fanny quietly closed it ere she fol- 
lowed her visitor into the cottage. 

“Upon my word, it is a very pretty clock—I 
wish I could afford such an one!” said Mrs. Gale, 
“And how nice you have everything about you,” 
she continued, looking round on the neatly-furnished 
little room; “I wish I could have everything as 
comfortable.” 

“T am sure I do no not see why you should not,” 
said Fanny ; “ your husband has the same wages as 
mine, and our families are of the same size.” 

“Ah! but your husband does not spend so much 
of his money at the public-house as mine does,” re- 
plied Mrs. Gale. 

“ No, he never enters it.” 

“ And yet, when we were both married,” resumed 
Mrs. Gale, “ people said I made the best match of 
the two, because Gale was a steadier young man 
than Burt. I can’t think how you manage to keep 
him at home.” 

“ By making it neat, and clean, and comfortable,” 
said Fanny, who was quite aware of the style of 
her companion’s housekeeping: “by letting him 
find his supper waiting for him, and his wife and 
children ready to welcome him and keep him com- 
pany.” 

Mrs. Gale stood for a moment, silent and self-con- 
victed. She felt that she could not say the same ; 
that none of these home-luxuries awaited her hus- 
band. She knew that he usually found a disordered 
house and children, an unready supper, and often- 
times an absent wife. Latterly, her husband’s con- 
duct had caused her much anxiety, and the newly- 
awakened thought, that her own had been the cause 
of it, cost her a bitter pang. She said little to Mrs. 
Burt; but, bidding her soon “good day,” sped home, 
resolving as she. went, that if her husband’s refor- 
mation depended on hers, it would be set about 
without delay. 

That evening at the usual hour, the three carpen- 
ters returned to their homes; Burt jesting on his 
way, for his heart was light as he thought of the 
glad faces awaiting him—the others dull and weary, 
for they were exhausted by their day’s work, and 
had no bright home-thoughts to cheer them. 

At length Gale parted with his companions, and 
sauntered slowly homeward, knowing that, however 
late he might be, he usually arrived too soon. At 
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last he reached his home, but stood still in astonish- 
ment at the scene before him, almost doubting 
whether he had not entered the wrong door. The 
room was swept and dusted, aud everything put in 
its place ; the supper was ready, and the children 
neat. But the next moment his wife entered, and 
then he knew his home again; for her own dress 
was a matter that dmid all her reformations, Mrs- 
Gale had quite overlooked. But those she had ef- 
fected sufficed for the time; for, pleased with the 
unwonted comfort, her husband remained contented 
at home. 

A proud and happy woman that night was Mrs. 
Gale ; she looked upon the victory over her hus- 
band’s erratic habits as already gained, and that 
it needed but her own pursuance of her new course 
to secure its continuance. Great, then, was her dis- 
appointment when the following evening saw Gale 
desert his altered home for the public-house. She 
had never calculated on the influence of habit ; and 
in the bitterness of her heart, looked on the scheme 
—in the hope of whose success she had worked all 
day so cheerfully—as an utter failure. 

The next morning, as soon as her children were 
despatched to school, Mrs. Gale took her way to 
Mrs. Burt's cottage, to communicate to her the hopes 
and fears of the last two days. 

But the ever-hopeful Fanny bade her again take 
heart, and continue on the rightful course she had 
entered, without fear but that in the end her object 
would be achieved. 

“You must not be down-hearted,” she said, “ be- 
cause your husband goes to the public-house once 
—no, nor twenty times. We all know and feel how 
difficult it is to renounce any habit, and all you 
must hope for is to break him of it gradually. Only 
go on in the way you have begun,” continued Fanny, 
cheerfully, “and I do not doubt that, before long, 
your husband will sit at home of an evening as hap- 
py and contented as mine does.” 

“Do you really think so!” said her visitor, wiping 
away her tears. 

“To be sure I do,” said Fanny, gaily. “And 
now, in the meantime, I'll tell you what I'll do; I 
know you are a good reader—I'll lend you a book 
that has interested Burt and me greatly; read a 
little of it to Mr. Gale of an evening, and trust me, 
if, before the book is ended, you do not see the good 
effects of it; and when it is ended you shall have 
another.” 

It needs not to detail the thanks of Mrs. Gale for 
her neighbor's encouraging words, nor the length to 
which her gossiping propensities would have ex- 
tended them, had not Fanny gently hinted that, if 
either of them intended to maintain the character 
of good housewives, it would not do for them to 
spend the morning thus. Her good resolves thus 
brought to mind, Mrs. Gale hastily departed. Fanny 
looked after her for a moment, and the sight re- 
called something of importance she had omitted to 
mention. She called after her instantly, and then 
ran down the street. 

“ Whatever you do, Mrs. Gale, do not forget to 
put on a clean gown and cap before evening.” 

Then, speeding back, she went to work with re- 
doubled diligence, to repair the loss of time her 
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Mrs. Gale took both pieces of Fanny’s advice— 
she put on the clean gown, and she read the book, 
and they both answered excellently ; though it may 
be doubted, interesting to Gale as was the latter, 
whether it would have been so efficacious without 
the former ; for personal neatness has a far greater 
influence than people not practising it can well 
imagine. 

Fanny Burt proved a true prophet, for though, for 
the first few months, Gale went sometimes to the 
public-house, and his wife had frequent lapses into 
her old gossiping and slovenly habits, yet, at the 
end of a year or two, both seemed thoroughly re- 
formed ; and they were as happy and peaceful in 
their neat little cottage-home as any wedded couple 
in Stunbury. 

Meanwhile, months came and went, and brought 
no spell upon their wings for Draper’s happiness; 
the spirit of cleanliness, perverted into a demon, 
still reigned paramount over his dwelling ; still did 
he go abroad as much as might be to escape its 
iron rule ; and still did the demon’s prime minister 
look upon herself as a meritorious and ill-used 
woman ; and, in the irritation of mind caused by her 
husband's absence, and the loss of money it entailed, 
bear more hardly than ever on her children’s little 
faults against neatness and order. 

One evening there had been the usual display of 
great anger for little sins, that, beneath most roofs, 
had been deemed none at all, when Draper, weary 
of the share that fell upon himself, pushed back his 
chair, and, rising, turned to leave the house. 

“ And now,” observed Mrs. Draper, drily, “I sup- 
pose, because you are not allowed to make every- 
thing in a muss without my making any observa- 
tion on the subject, you are going to the public- 
house, to spend there the money I work so hard te 
save ?” 

“No,” replied he, quietly, “Iam only going down 
to Gale's.” And, in truth, his steps had often turn- 
ed thither of late, as Gale’s stay-at-home habits 
were growing stronger; for Draper missed his old 
companion in their former haunts ; and besides, was 
not sorry to pass a comfortable evening elsewhere 
than in a public-house. 

“To Gale’s, repeated his wife, contemptuously- 
“Truly, you have a good taste, to choose a dirty 
house like that ; I am no longer surprised that my 
particularity is disagreeable to you.” 

“ Mrs Gale does not keep a dirty house now; it 
is as neat and clean as any one need wish to see,” 
replied Draper ; “and, what is more, though it i 
so, she does not make a god of it, and sacrifice he: 
husband and children to it, but lets them live in it | 
in peace, and quietness, and good temper.” 

Peace, and quietness, and good temper—how those 
words echoed in Mrs. Draper’s ears long after her 
husband had left the house! They would not 
leave her, but recurred again and again to her 
thoughts. We have before said that Mrs, Draper 
was a conscientious woman, and unfeignedly anxious 
to do her duty by her husband and children; and 
the thought of her husband’s last words suggested 
to her, that to her overstrained love of order she 
had sacrificed their comfort, and by her want of 
peace, quietness, and good temper, had driven her 
husband from his home, was a serious shock to all 
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the feelings of self-approbation in which she had, 
though in vain, endeavored to find happiness. Her 
faults were very different from those of Gale’s once 
untidy wife. Mrs. Gale's were su prominent that 
they were easily rendered obvious, even to her own 
eyes, and could bear no other aspect than their own 
repulsive form; but Mrs. Draper had long believed 
her faults to be virtues; she had regarded herself 
as a pattern wife, and so arduously fulfilled her du- 
ties, as far as she discerned them, that it was indeed 
difficult to believe she could have made so serious 
a mistake. 

But peace, quietness, and good temper, conscience 
whispered to her, were not to be found in her 
dwelling. There was an error somewhere—she had 
been always used to ascribe it wholly to her hus- 
band, but could it be possible that it existed as much, 
perhaps more, in herself? 

Mrs. Draper took council with none save her own 
heart, and her own conscience : but in the end, they 
guided her aright ; though painful, indeed, was the 
effort required to follow their dictates, and much it 
cost her to sacrifice, even in part, the habits of over 
particularity which had grown upon her until they 
almost seemed a portion of herself. But hard 
though it was to pass over in silence many things 
which fretted and grieved the spirit of house-wor- 
ship she had so long obeyed, she was well repaid 
when her husband drew his chair to the fire of an 
evening, instead of seeking comfort and society 
elsewhere. It was true that he sometimes put his 
foot on the brightly-polished fender, and at first it 
required an effort to restrain the complaint which 
sprang to her lips. But she found that the morn- 
ing’s rubbing made it just as bright as though no 
foot had rested on it, and she felt her heart all the 
lighter for the knowledge. 

Yet, sincere as was Mrs. Draper’s desire of 
making her house comfortable, it was a thing of 
time to gain the needful conquest over herself; nor 
was Draper to be won at once to a change of habits. 
But time and good intentions on both sides, brought 
back the peace and happiness which seemed to 
have deserted their dwelling; and at length the 
faces within it grew as bright as the tables which 
were ready to mirror them, for the neatest cottage 
in the village became one of its most cheerful and 
best-loved homes.— Christian Parlor Magazine. 








' Tue Constrrvtion or Man.—The publishers of the Phre- 


| nological Journal have in press, and will immediately pub- 


lish a school edition of the Constrrvution oF Max. 
By Georce Comsg, 
The school edition will be divided into paragraphs, and so 
as to be adapted to the comprehension of youth. 
It will contain questions and answers, and serve as a class 
book. 

The price of this school edition will be 25 cents single 


| copy, or five copies for $1, twelve copies for $2, and a still 


reduction where a large number are ordered. 
It is hoped that every teacher will examine this work, 
introduce it to the notice of parents, who would have 
children made acquainted with the physical and moral 


which govern their being. 
The North Anerican Miscella: a weekly aa of 
choice selections from the quvent Weveture of jis country 


and Europe, is the title of a new work we fnd on our tab 

which is not inferior to the best periodicals in the country, 

either as regards its dng ey — or its = 
Judging from the num’ week 

to shine pa dnp pa pe 

tude. A. Palmer & Co., Publishers: 8 Barclay street, 
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The death of three veteran and distinguished | 


members of the American press, John S. Skinner, 
of Philadelphia, Jsaac Hill, of Concord, N. H., and 
Mordecai M. Noah, of New York, took place during 
the latter part of March, within a few days of each 
other. Mr. Skinner was for many years the editor 
of the “ American Farmer,” the oldest agricultural 
journal in the United States, and at the time of his 
death conducted “The Plow, the Loom, and the 
Anvil,” a monthly publication, devoted to the in- 
terests of American industry. For a long time, he 
was at the head of the Post-office in Baltimore, 
where, by a singular coincidence, he met with the 
accident that occasioned his death. He was leaving 
the Post-office, where he had been for the transac- 
tion of business, and by mistake opening a door 
which led io the cellar, he was precipitated to the 


- foot of the stairs, received a severe fracture on the 


skull and died in a few hours. He was a native of 
Virginia, in early life a disciple of the Jeffersonian 
school of politics, subsequently devoted to the 
Protective policy, and always an ardent patriot and 
an honest man. His generous disposition and na- 
tive frankness of manners made him a universal 
favorite in social intercourse, and won him a large 
number of devoted personal friends—Mr. Hill 
during a long period of years had sustained a 
prominent part in the politics of New Hampshire, 
and by his energy, diligence, adroitness and zeal, 
established an influence in that State, such as was 
wielded by no public man among his contempora- 
ries. He was a native of Charlestown, Mass. In 
the latter part of his life he devoted much atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, presenting the results 
of his experiments in a journal called “The Far- 
mer,” which he conducted with signal ability and 
tact—A biographical sketch of Major Noah is 
given in another department of the present number, 
accompanied with a portrait. It is said that he 
has left a copious record of his autobiography, 
which, with his power of description, his retentive 
memory, his fertility of anecdote, and his racy, 
vigorous, common-sense style, must prove a work 
of peculiar interest. 





Five young ladies embarked as teachers for Ore- 
gon, in a recent trip of the steamer Empire City to 
Chagres, under the protection of the Hon. 8S. R. 
Thurston, member of Congress from Oregon. They 
are from different States, three from New York, one 
from Maine and one from Vermont, and belong to 
four different religious denominations, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist. They have 
started on their beneficent mission, at the instance 
of Gov. Slade, General Agent of the Board of Na- 
tional Popular Education———-The questions of 
Land Limitation and Homestead Exemption have 
been postponed by the New Jersey Legislature 
till the next session. Meantime, they will doubt- 
less be made the subjects of popular discussion, 
until the public mind shall be prepared to act on 
them understandingly——Martin Farquhar T3p- 








per, the author of “Proverbial Philosophy,” and 
other works which have found many readers in this 
country, arrived in New York about the middle of 
March, and is now making a rapid tour in the 
United States. He has been received with great 
attention and hospitality-——The Minnesota news- 
papers speak of great suffering by famine among 
the Indians in the upper part of that country. 
Above Crow Wing, it is estimated that more than 
five hundred have died in consequence of privation. 
A series of resolutions have passed the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, condemning the disunion mea- 
sures of South Carolina, and disavowing any action 
by the people of the State intended to destroy the 
integrity of the Union——A law has been enacted 
by the Legislaiure of New Jersey, providing that 
ten hours shall be considered a legal days labor in 
all manufacturing establishments, and that no chil- 
dren shall be employed in them under the age of 
ten years. The mining operations during the 
winter in the vicinity of Lake Superior have been 
attended with extraordinary success. Sixteen mines 
have been opened on the Ontonagon River, and the 
number will be greatly increased before the close 
of the summer.——A branch of the German Com- 
munists residing in the vicinity of Buffalo has been 
established in Haldimand County, Canada. The 
colony consists of fifty members, who occupy a do- 
main of seven hundred acres. They are said to be 
an orderly and industrious body of people, and to 
have attained a considerable degree of prosperity — 
The Canadian Government have acknowledged the 
claim of William Lyon McKenzie for $1,000 and 
interest for public services prior to the rebellion in 
which he took such a conspicuous part. Mr. 
McKenzie has just been elected to the seat in the 
Canadian Legislature, vacated by the death of Da- 
vid Thompson, Esq., a member from the County of 
Haldimand. The Industrial Congress, whose 
sessions have excited a good deal of interest during 
the past winter in New York, have published a 
circular to the laboring classes in all parts of the 
world, inviting them to appoint delegates to a Gen- 
eral Convention in London, to be held the present 
month, for the purpose of considering the evils 
which grow out of the existing relations of labor 
and capital, and of consulting on the general prin- 
ciples, which may afford a remedy.——The Free 
School principle has been adopted by the Trustees 
of Toronto.——The route to California by the San 
Juan River will be completed by the middle of 
July. Three iron steaniers, each 110 feet long, and 
capable of carrying from 200 to 300 passengers, 
are to be placed on the river and the lake. Two 
will run from San Juan to the rapids of Castillo 
Viejo, and one from the rapids to the city of Nica- 
ragua. A good road has been connected from that 
city to the port of San Juan del Sur on the Pacific, 
a distance of twelve miles. On the opening of the 
route, steamers will leave New York and San 
Francisco direct for central America.——The State 
of Wisconsin, on the 1st of last June, had 22,034 
Farms, 56,281 dwelling houses, 1,273 manufacto- 
ries in various branches, and 805,538 inhabitants. 
The average number of deaths which took place 
during the preceding “year was about one in a hun- 























dred—a small proportion showing the healthiness 
of the climate and the hardy character of the pop- 
ulation——John B. Gough has been lecturing on 
Temperance in Ohio, Kentucky and other Western 
States. He obtained six thousand signers to the 
pledge in Cincinnati—Dr. Joseph R. Buchanan 
has lectured on Land Reform: in Cincinnati—— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson has produced a good deal 
of sensation by a course of lectures in Pittsburgh. 
Hon. Orville Hungerford, formerly member of 
Congress from Jefferson Co., N. Y., recently died 
at Watertown, aged sixty-one. He was a man of 
extensive business relations, and greatly esteemed 
for his personal character———The Hungarian colo- 
nists in Texas have met with a most cordial recep- 
tion from the citizens of Galveston——A new 
system of postal arrangements has been established 
between the United States and Canada, by which 
mails are interchanged at several central points, 
the postage between any office in the United States 
and any office in Canada being ten cents, for a dis- 
tance not exceeding three thousand miles from the 
Canadian line. 











The latest news from California represents the 
prospects of the miners as being decidedly favora- 


‘ble. The operations at the quartz mines are highly 


successful, and the discoveries of gold at Trinity 
Bay are confirmed. The Legislature has failed to 
elect a Senator in place of Col. Fremont; and after 
one hundred and forty-four ineffectual ballotings, 
the joint Committee adjourned. A dreadful tragedy 
has been enacted in Sacramento City. A man who 
had taken the life of another in a street brawl, 
without provocation was tried before a Lynch 
jury and hung on the spot. Another desperado 
narrowly escaped the same fate at San Francisco- 
He was saved by the firmness and decision of 
three of the People’s jury, and handed over to the 
legal authorities for trial. 





The new silver three cent piece, which was 
ordered to be coined by the last Congress, in refer- 
ence to the change in the Postage law, is nearly 
ready for circulation. It is a neat and convenient 
coin, and will, to a certain degree, take the place of 
copper change. The proportions of which it consists, 
are three fourths silver to one fourth copper, so that 
it presents nearly the appearance of standard silver. 
The size is between a gold dollar and a half dime, 
but it is so much thinner than either, that it can 
easily be distinguished by the touch. A capital C, 
with three numerals indicates its value. The thir- 
teen stars of the original States encircle the edge, 
and on the reverse is a star, with the American 
shield in the center, and the inscription “ United 
States of America” 1851. 





A Fugitive Slave named Thomas Sims was 
arrested in Boston, on the 8d of April, by the Dep- 
uty United States Marshal, assisted by a portion of 
the City Police. As soon as the cause of his appre- 
hensjon was discovered, the cry of kidnapper was 
raised; a general bustle ensued ; and the prisoner 
drawing a knife, inflicted a severe stab upon one of 
the officers. He was, however, secured and lodged 
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in the lock-up of the Court-House. Meantime, a 
collision took place between one of the Marshals, 
and Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, an eminent lawyer at 
the Suffolk Bar, who was arrested and subjected to 
a temporary confinement in the watch-house. An 
alarm of fire being raised, Mr. Fletcher Webster, 
son of the Secretary of the United States, suppos- 
ing it to be for the purpose of collecting a mob for 
the rescue of the fugitive, assaulted a watchman 
who was ringing the bell of King’s Chapel and 
attempted to drag him from the rope. The watch- 
man called for assistance, when Mr. Webster was 
secured, and locked up in jail. On the next morn- 
ing, the fugitive was taken before the U.S. Com- 
missioner, Mr. George T. Curtis, and his examina- 
tion commenced. He was aided by Messrs. Ran- 
toul, Sewall, and ©. G. Loring, who appeared as 
his counsel. During the examination, a meeting of 
the opponents of the Fugitive Slave Law was 
held on the Common, and adjourned to Tremont 
Temple, at which speeches were made by Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, Rev. Theodore Parker, Rev. 
Nathaniel Colver and others. An ineffectual 
attempt had previously been made to procure the 
permission of the Legislature to hold the meeting in 
the State House yard. After various attempts to 
oppose legal obstacles to the surrendering of the 
prisoner, and a protracted examination and argu- 
ment before the Commissioner, the case was deci- 
ded in favor of the claimant, and the fugitive was 
delivered to the custody of the U. S. Marshal, to 
be conveyed to his owner in the State of Georgia. 








The next meeting of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science will be held at 
Cincinnati early in the present month. This is 
the first session of the Association at the West, and 
the interest of the occasion, will doubtless draw a 
large number of visitors to the Queen City. The 
passage on Lake Erie and the Ohio Rail Roads, will 
be granted to members of the Convention at a 
reduction of one half from the stated prices, and 
the hospitality of friends in the city, will be extended 
to the visitors during the session. 





The new Constitution which has been submitted 
for acceptance to the people of the State of Ohio, 
by the Convention appointed for the purpose, is 
deeply imbued with a liberal and progressive spirit. 
It provides for the maintenance of religious freedom, 
of liberty of speech, and of the press, of equality of 
political rights, and prohibits imprisonment for debt, 
The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary 
of State, Treasurer, and Attorney General, are to 
be chosen by the people for a term of two years, 
The members of each branch of the Legislature are 
to be chosen for the same term of time. The judi- 
ciary is to be chosen by popular election, most of 
the judges holding their office for five years. Elec- 
tions in all cases are to be by ballot, and the right of 
suffrage accorded to every free white male citizen. 
The State is to provide for the support of Common 
Schools, and Institutions for the Blind, Insane, and 
Deaf and Dumb. No Lotteries, nor sale of Lottery 
Tickets, are to be permitted in the State. 
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George McDuffie, one of the most distinguished 
men in the political history of South Carolina, died 
on the 11th of March, after a protracted illness, 
which had been gradually undermining his consti- 
tution for several years. His entrance into public 
life, was as a member of Congress in 1821 ; he 
held this office until 1835 ; was then elected Gov- 
ernor of his native State; and was subsequently 
returned to the Senate of the United States, 
serving six years in that capacity ; when increasing 
ill health compelled him to retire from the field of 
politics. Devoted to the principles and measures, 
which found such an ardent advocate in the late 
Mr. Calhoun, his public career was marked by 
energy and frankness ; while in private life, he won 
the esteem of his acquaintances by the integrity 
and generosity of his character. 





FOREIGN. 


A terrific explosion has taken place at a coal 
mine near Paisley, Scotland, destroying a number 
of lives. The pit, in which if occurred is the deep- 
est in Scotland, being 1,050 feet in depth at the 
perpendicular shaft. An angle of one foot in five 
is made by the ascending shaft, so that the workings 
are about 780 feet below the surface. The explo- 
sion took place on the usual pay day, when a large 
number of the men had commenced work at an 
early hour. About sixty-three men and boys had 
descended before five o’clock, when the report was 
heard at the neighboring town of Paisley. A gen- 
eral rush was at once made to the spot, which 
presented a scene of awful desolation. One of the 
cages had been blown up to the height of the 
framing of the pit, thirty-feet above ground, and 
after jerking the rope from the pulley at the top, 
had fallen back into the shaft. The wood-work was 
blown from the bottom of the shaft and scattered 
in a shower of splinters a hundred yards from the 
top. The pit was so choked up by the ruins, that 
it was difficult to reach the bottom, and afford 
relief to those who might remain alive. It was not 
until the next evening, that the shaft was opened, 
when two men were found alive, but almost entirely 
exhausted. They were immediately brought to the 
surface, and means applied for their restoration. 
They were unable to give the least account of the 
explosion. It was found that the dead bodies could 
not be recovered without great difficulty and 
danger. There was no hope that any in the pit 
remained alive. 





A discovery has been made of several volumes 
of manuscripts relating to America, in the library 
of the Dominican friar at Rome. Among their 
contents are the narratives of Catholic Missionaries 
who visited this country during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The sales of season tick- 
ets to the World’s Fair, amounted to about 5,000 on 
the 12th of March, and they continued in steady 
demand.——tThe personal property of the deceased 
General Bem, was sold at auction on the 23d of 
Jan. at Aleppo. Every one was anxious to possess 
some memorial of the great soldier, and the most 
trifling articles were accordingly sold for a high 
price. An odd cotton sock, worth 4d, sold for 9s; 








a cotton coat, worth 25s, sold for 55s; a pair of 
fur-lined inexpressibles, worth 30s, sold for £6 ; 
common cotton nightcaps, worth 3d, brought 16s ; 
a broken common China cup, value 2d, sold for 20s ; 
an old pillow case, value 1s, brought 5s; a cravat, 
value 7s, realized 20s; a pair of leather straps, 
value 1d, sold for 9s! &c. The last days of Bem 
were troubled by poverty. He had made no 
provision against a rainy day, although in the 
course of his military career, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities for amassing wealth. He was indebted to 
the amount of about $8,000, chiefly to creditors in 
Paris——Joanna Baillie, the celebrated dramatic 
author died at the advanced age of 88, on the 23d 
of Feb. She was distinguished no less for her 
active common sense, the strength and purity of 
her affections, and the unpretending simplicity of 
her manner , than for her brilliant inventive genius 
and her graphic skill in the delineation of the 
passions. ——The question with regard to an edition 
of the Bible in Diodati’s Italian translation, has 
excited a good deal of attention since the restora- 


tion of the Papal Government. This edition was | 


printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
under the Republican Government, and afterwards 
deposited for safe keeping at the American Consul- 
ate. The Pope demanded the confiscation of the 
Bibles, as an illegal publication. After much dis- 
cussion, a compromise has been effected, through 
the mediation of Mr. Cass, the United States 
Charge at Rome. The Pope abandons the demand 
for a confiscation, and agrees to take the Bibles at 
a fair valuation. They bave accordingly been sent 
to the Quirinal Palace, to the number of nearly 
4,000 copies, where they will be effectually sup- 
pressed by the Papal authorities ——Two Chinese 
merchants have arrived at Berlin on their way to 
England for the purpose of visiting the World’s 
Fair, They took the overland route through 
Russia in preference toa sea voyage by junk, on 
which some of their associates have embarked. 





The yearly sales of penny periodicals in London are 
as follows : The Family Herald, 175,000; London 
Journal, 170,000 ; Reynold’s Miscellany and other 
works, 55,000 ; Lloyd’s Miscellany and other works, 
95,000 ; Willoughby’s works, 5,000; Collin’s do., 
3,000 ; Bergers do., 3000 ; Penny Illustrated News, 
5,000 ; the Lamp, é&c., 10,000. Some of the publi- 
cations sell for three half-pence, and their reputed 
circulation are these : Chamber’s Journal 80,000; 
Chamber's Paper's 6,000 ; Eliza Cook’s Journal, 
15,000 ; Leigh Hunt’s Journal, 6,000 ; Howitt’s 
and People’s Journal, 6,000 ; St. James and St. 
Giles, 3,000. Of the two-penny publications, the 
following are only a portion: Knight's Cyclopedia 
of Industry,4,000; Knight’s Cyclopedia of London, 
8,000 ; Knight's Railway Excursion, 3,000; Knight’s 
Half-Hours with the Best Authors, 3,000 ; London 
Labor and Poor, 18,000; Household Words, 80,000 ; 
Holyoake’s and Watson's publications, most of 
which are sold for two-pence, nearly 12,000.——In 
Holland there are 125 monthly and 14 weekly 
periodicals. Of these 32 are devoted to Protestant 
theology, 6 to Catholic, 5 to theology in general 
Wit “it distinction of doctrine, 1 to Judaism, 4 to 
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Law, 4 to Industry and Commerce, 3 to Military 
Science, 8 to Architecture, 8 to Naval Affairs, 2 to 
Natural History, 4 to Botany and Agriculture, 8 to 
Medicine and Surgery, 1 to veterinary Science, 24 
to Philological subjects, 8 to Education, 3 to History, 
8 to Geography and Travels, 18 to Literature and 
Criticism, dc. One of the Protestant Theological 
periodicals is published in French; the rest in 
Dutch—— An interesting collection of Autographs 
was sold at auction at London on the 2d inst. A 
Letter of Beethoven brought $13: One of Edward 
Burke on the Catholic question, $10 50 ; one of 8. 
T. Coleridge, $14 ; a collection of letters by Philip 
Doddridge, most of which had been published, 
$65 ; 48 Official letters of Marshal Ney, $25; a 
Letter of Pius IX. $8 ; a Signature of Archibald 
Angus, who married the widow of James IV. of 
Scotland, $5 60; a Letter of the Regent Morton, 
$8; A letter of Cardinal Betoun, $8; the Original 
Manifesto of the old Pretender James III. to the 
English people, shortly before the attempt of the 
Prince Charles Edward, $55 ; a private Letter of 
the same personage, $15. 





_General Dembinski was at Constantinople on 
the 1st of March, having left his fellow-prisoners at 
Kutayah, expecting the intelligence of an amnesty 
from the Emperor of Austria. Dembinski was 
received by the French embassy with cordiality, 
and was visited by all the refugees of distinction in 
Constantinople, both Poles and Italians. On the 
evening of his arrival he was serenaded by a com- 
pany of refugee musicians called Garibaldi’s band, 
who in the interval between the airs, shouted 
“The Republic forever ! Down with the Austrians.” 
Dembinski was about to embark by the next mail 
steamer for Pari The celebrated Danish natur- 
alist, Oersted, died at Copenhagen on the 11th 
of March, at the age of 77. He was distinguished 
for his successful researches in Electro-Magnetism, 
of which science he was the original discoverer. 
The consumption of German beerin Munich, amount- 
ted in 1850, to 30,000,000 quarts. A small tax is 
imposed on this favorite beverage by the city, 
which affords a sufficient sum for all the municipal 
expenses. A large mine of oxide of zinc has 
been discovered in Baden, supposed to have been 
worked by the Romans a thousand years ago, and 
to have been neglected from that time to the 
present.——M. Guizot is said to be preparing for 
the publication of a new journal, which is to be 
under his exclusive eontrol. It will advocate the 
policy of fusing the present Conservative parties. 
—tThe London Commissioners of Police Lave 
issued a general order prohibiting the playing of 
organs in any of the thorough-fares of the Metropo- 
lis——A_ collection of romances and tales pur- 
porting to have been written by the Emperor Na- 
poleon, when a youth, is about to be published ina 
Paris newspaper. It is said that there is satisfac- 
tory proof of their genuineness. Doubtful. 














Jexnxy Lixp—In compliance with an almost 
universal desire on the part of our readers, we shall 
in another number, ost the it, together 
with a phrenological description of this unequalled 
vocalist. 
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Tax Pumosopny or Srieirvat Inrercourse.— 
Being an explanation of modern mysteries, by 
Ayprew Jackson Davis. New York: Fowiers 
and We tts, Publishers,—Price 50 cents,—mail- 
able. 

[Various opinions have been entertained in regard 
to the writings of Mr. A. J. Davis. Those who 
enjoy a personal acquaintance with him, entertain 
the highest respect both for his integrity and intel- 
ligence. Those who know him through his writings, 
while they may differ with him in opinion, cannot 
for a moment doubt his sincerity. Those who 
know him not, and only judge him by themselves, 
by hearsay, or by some other equally unreliable 
principle, may, and often do, judge him wrongly. 

Before pronouncing an opinion, it would be well 
for all who are interested’in the matter, to first 
inform themselves as to the truth of his declarations, 
or “revelations.” It will, as a general thing, be 
safe to receive that which seems probable, and 
hold the judgment in suspense, until further inves- 
tigation may enable the party to prove, or disprove 
the point in question. 

It is always just and generous” to hear both 
sides of a question before deciding, nor should any 
man be condemned unheard. 

Deplorable it is, that we have had so few inde- 
pendent and original thinkers. Many persons form 
their opinions according to party creed, or the 
dictum of “ our Doctor, Priest, or Professor,” right or 
wrong, and never venture beyond them on any 
account, fearing the annihilation of present political, 
religious, or social privileges. 

But to the book before us. We shall, in the 
present case, introduce a portion of the first chap- 
ter of Mr. Davis’ new book to our readers, which we 
submit to their impartial unprejudiced minds. ] 

The intelligent individual needs not to be inform- 
ed that this Age is one of unparalleled mental 


activity. He who reads the popular publications 
of these times, and has traveled far from the home 


- of his birth, is not startled at the announcement of 


any new discovery in science, in philosophy, or in 
theology. And discoveries are being unceasingly 
unfolded. Realities, more wondrous and magnifi- 
cent than the tales and romances of oriental lands, 
are being daily evolved from the deep foundations 
of nature; and the familiar developements of 
modern sciences exceed, in their availability, to 
universal man and in their powers of accomplish- 
ment, all the mythical. achievements of magic and 
all the traditional wonders of enchantment. 
Moreover, this Age, when compared with any of 
the previous periods, which, like mile-stones, mark 
the advancements of Time, and the events of the 
past, is emphatically one of Taovcnt. The past is 
stained with blood ; because desire and selfishness 
have wielded the scepter of power; and passion, 
not being well disciplined and subjugated to 
Reason’s admonitions and Nature’s immutable 
laws, has ruled the world instead of wisdom; and 
thus feeling, more than judgment, has guided the 
king : one nations of apo into a vast 4 
rinth ofa , superstition and mystery. Surely, 
it seems to affirm, and it ia's thing heartily 
to be depl that mankind have been victims to 
an excess of feeling—especially, when almost 
always those in power are complained of ry A 
in feeling. It is not, in fact, influential mi 
are without feeling, but that its excess and misap- 
———_—_ 


‘Mysterres—Tue Docrrive or Evi Sprarrs—Tue 


- commend the volume to all who desire information 





plication are vicious ; it is with them that undisci- 
a0 and ungoverned sentiment which in the 

eart of the mother causes her to “ spoil the child ;” 
she is not wanting in feeling for her offspring, but 
that undisciplined feeling, in its excess, sets judg- 
ment aside, to make room for the unbounded sweep 
of impulse; it is that uncontrolled, unholy, and 
selfish passion which generates a frenzied fanati- 
cism and devastates an empire. 

But I am deeply moved to gratitude in view of 

the fact that, without any diminution of affectional 
and charitable feeling among mankind, this Age is 
one of Intelligence; and that ion which is as 
blind and dangerous with its impulses in favor of, 
as in its opposition to, any person or object, is now 
being subjugated to the wisdom principle. Love 
and wisdom, or affectation and judgment, are 
pours | more as onE—the former supplying the 
soul with warmth, zeal, and impulse ; the latter 
governing those zealous impulses, rendering the 
mind harmonious and happy, thus gradually bring- 
ing nations into religious unity and political confed- 
eration. But here I must utter my impression that 
many men have not yet acquired sufficient wisdom 
to keep them from rushing impetuously, like a 
iger from his cage, into the commission of horrid 
crimes and murderous deeds ; they start up at the 
war-shout, and their voices echo to the call for 
blood ; and, though, prudence and __ deliberation 
begin to adorn the career of public, influential 
characters in our own legislations,—though many of 
their acts are tinted with the conservatism of wis- 
dom,—yet, should the nation become excited upon 
some great question of national policy, there is not 
sufficient wisdom and knowledge of nature’s laws 
among the masses to save the Union from a most 
disastrous termination! It is well to know our 
internal weakness, both as individuals and a nation, 
in order to be prepared for all emergencies. As 
“knowledge is power,” so is wisdom a sure safe- 
guard against all error and misdirection. If we 
allow wisdom to guide us, we shall inevitably be 
conducted into the presence of Truth, Contentment, 
and Peace: 

It is undeniable, I think, that 7ruth is seldom, if 
ever, attained when the mind, which is seeking it, 
is actuated by motives of unkindness, or selfishness, 
or unrighteousness, Truth must be sought for its 
own sake; not to sustain any position which an 
individual may have, in haste, or from the impul- 
sions of desire, taken, and, perhaps, upon some new 
but unwarrantable basis. The wise man, and the 
man of integrity and honor, never pollutes his intel- 
lectual endowments with attempts to sustain an 
doctrinal position which he may have assumed, 
merely 5 he it, nor from pride of 
opinion, or highmindedness; but he yields his 

rsonal desires and material gratification to the 
igher aspirations of his nature—is willing to sacri- 
fice his reputation, his life even, upon the altar of 
Truth—and is ready to be led, by reason and wis- 
dom, into any region of thought whatsoever. 

[The work under notice, contains Chapters on 
Traura anp Mystery—Gop’s Universat Provr- 
DENCE—Tue Miracres or trois Ace—Tar Decay 
oF Surerstrriox—Tae Guarpiansuie oF Spirits 
—Tue Discernment or Sprairs—Tue Srratrorp 





oRIGin or Spirit Sounps—Concer nine SYMPATHETIO 
Sererrs—Tae Formation or Crrotes—Tue Resvur- 
RERCTION OF THE Deap—A Voice From THE Sprait- 
Lanp—Tue True Rexiaron.” 

These subjects are all treated in the most serious, 
yet agreeable manner, and no person can cease 
from their perusal without having an increase of 
Faith, Hope, Charity and positive Knowledge. We 


on these vastly important, but misunderstood 
subjects. ] 
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General Watires. 





Works on Hypropatnuy, Purstotoey, and Parenotoey, 
whether published in Europe or America, may be obtai 
at the office of this JournaL. 





In Canapa.—Our publications may be obtained at New 
York prices of Mr. James Les. and Sons, Toronto ; an 
of Mr. Dawson; Montreal. 





Dra. N. D. Lasapvis, of Galveston, Texas, will supply 
our Works on my Physiology, Hydropathy, Mag- 
netism, Psychology, &c. We have ship) him a quantity 
of our Purenotooicat Busts, those indispensible aids to 
every studentin Phrenology, which he will be pleased to 
furnish. 


In Cuevetanp—The demand for works on Pareno.oey, 
Puystotoey, and Hyproratny, is rapidly increasing. We 
have just shipped a complete assortment to Messrs. Samira, 
K»ieur, & Company, wholesale and retatl dealers, to whom 
we cheerfully recommend those in want of our publica- 
tions, 

Every Booxsetier in the United States would find it 

fitable to engage in the sale of our Books. The demand 
now almost unlunited. 


In Axron.—Our good friend, Z. Baxer, has established 
a regular Book store, where may also be found a complete 
assortment of all works published at our New-York estab- 
lishinent. 





Ix Crnctnnati.—Our publications will be supplied at 
wholesale prices, by Messrs. Post & Company. 

These gentlemen feel a lively interest in the promul- 
gation of the new views, to which our works are devoted. 


The unprecedented demand for the Journal, will force us 
to commence a new volume in July. New subscribers who 
wish it, can now commence this year in July, instead of 
January. Each subscription will be for one year, as hereto- 
fore ; commencing either in January or July. 


Tue Great Hanmonta.—The second volume of this 
work, by A. J. Davis, will be published in June next—price, 
$i 25. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Etecrro-Maenetic Remeptes anp VisRatine Mac- 
weTic Macuines, or THe Late Dr, H. H. Suerwoop.— 
Norice—The preparation of Dr. H. H. Suerwoop’s well 
known Electro-Magnetic Remedies which have obtained 
a success do remarkable in the cure of Caronic Diseases, 
is continued as usnal at his late resid in d 
with his last will and directions, by his son-in-law, Wa. 
Lagyep, with competent medical assistance, uader the 
name of H, H, Suxearwoop’s Successors, 

They also continue the medical practice of Dr. Sherwood 
and the publication of his various medical works. 

His Maenetic Macutnes, which are admirably adapted 
for medical use, are also manufactured by them, and can be 
sent by express or otherwise, to any part of the world. All 
communications should be addressed to H. H. Suzrwoon’s 
Successors, 102 Chambers street, New-York. 

We would call attention to the following absiract of Dr. 
Sherwood’s theory of medical practice : 

[From the Manhattan Souvenir.) 


Tae Exvectrro-Maexetic Tarory or Mepicat Prac- 
tTice.—We are not of the number who at once enter a nil 
utili upon the promulgation of a new theory, or one differ- 
ing from the dog of the schools. Nay, we derive a 
positive pleasure from the examination of ideas above the 
plane of orthodox and gray-bearded sciences. At this pres- 
ent writing, we owe no little satisfaction to the ination 
of a pamphlet ¢ ing the rat le of the late Dr. Suxr- 
wooo’s practice in acute and chronic diseases. The pam- 
phiet gives a concise history of the rise and progress of the 
magnetic practice, and the theory appears well supported 
by analogy, and proven by conciuslve experiments. 

All the organs of the body are, without exception, 
covered with a kind of skin called a serous membrane, 
in which are an immense number of minute glands, 
with ducts terminating in open orifices on the surface. 
These glands excrete a w fluid by which the surfaces 
are kept constantly moist, The eo of the body, 
the mouth, cesop stomach,and in’ nes,are also lined 
with a membrane differing from the one above mentioned, 
in having a villous instead of a serous surface. The mem- 
branes enclose glands and numerons cavities open also 
upon the surface. These ducts and cavities are witha 
semi-fluid, or mucus, which is constantly issuing from 
them ; and hence these are called the mucus membranes. 
In the human body there are also four hundred and thirty- 
six muscles arranged for producing motion. These muscles 
are also covered with a membrane, the outer side of which 
has a serous and the inner a mucus surface. 

There are thus two surfaces in the human organization 
disposed in different ways, exuding each its own fluid. Re- 
peated experiments have demonstrated that each of these 
exudations gives out its peculiar electric force ; the serous 























giving the negative, and the mucus the positive ; thus form- 
ng a magnetic battery in which the nerves are wires con- 
veying the current to the brain. 

in a state of health these secretions and forces are in a 
state of equilibrium. Ina state of disease there is 1 pre- 
dominance of one force over the other. Upon this discoy- 
ery Dr. Sherwood’s theory is based, his remedies being elec- 
tric in their action, and restoring the positive and negative 
currents in the body to a healthy equipoise. 

H. H, SHERWOOD'S 
my lt r~ 3, 102 Ch hb st 








CioTnine. Immense Srocx or Spring anp SuMMER 
Crormne at Boorn & Foster’s FasutonaBLe CLOTHING 
EstTasLisumMent, 27 CourTLanp STREET, BETWEEN THE 
Western anv Mercuants’ Hore.—WHowesace anv Re- 
Tait.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the largest 
and most desirable assortments of Serine and Summer 
Cioruine ever before exhibited in this city. Their stuck 
consists in part of dress and frock coats; sack, business and 
office coats ; pants and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and richest patterns ; dressing gowns ; shirts ; draw- 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, &c. Also, 
a large assortment of blankts, and all the styles of cloth- 
ing suitable to the California trade, The manufacturing 
department being under their own supervision, they feel 
the assurance that for varieity or cheapness, they are with- 
outa rival. The attention of gentlemen vistiing the city, 
is respectfully invited to our assortment, where they can at 
once be supplied with every article requisitfe for a gentie- 
man’s wardrobe, equal in every respect to the best custom 
work, and at half the expense. 

The Wholesale Department is at all times suppled with 
every variety of the most seasonable styles of goods, and 
they are enabled to supply Country Merchants at prices be- 
low those of any other establishment in this city. Garments 
purchased at their establishment, will be freely exchanged 
if they do not fit, and every article warranted as good as 
represented. 

Fou. Sorrs furnished to order at a few hours notice, and 
sent to any part of the United States—J. C. BOOTH, 
H, L. FOSTER. my3t 


Hyproratuic ExcycLor2p1a—a Compitete System oF 
Practica, Hyprorpatuy anp Hye1ene—Comprisine :— 
Part 1, Ouritnes or ANATOMY, ILLUSTRATED. 

Part Il, PuystoLoey or THe Human Bopy, [LLustRa- 


TED. 
Part IL. Hyeienic Agencies anpD PRESERVATION OF 


Heactu, 

Part IV. Dixretics anp Hypropatnic Cookery. 

Part V. Tuzory anp Practics oy Water Treat- 
MENT. 


Part VI. Speciat Patnotocy anp Hypro-Taerarev- 
tics, inelding the nature, causes, symptoms, 
and treatment of all Known diseases. 

Part VIL. Aprtication ToSuretcat Disgases. 

Part VUlI. Aprtication digo wire AND THE Nor- 
sery. Desigin®fes a guide to families and 
students, and asa text-book for physicians. 
By R. T. Traut, M, D. 

The above work is now in press, and will be issued in se- 
rial numbers as rapidly as possible. It will consist of eight 
numbers, of about one hundred pages each. Its object is to 
bring into the most condensed and practical form, all the 
facts and philosophy in medicines and its collateral sciences 
SS to the Philosophy of Life and Health, and the 

‘ater Cure Treatment of Diseases. The price of the entire 
work, will be $2 00; each number 25 cents. Orders should 
be post paid, and directed to the Publishers, FowLers & 
Wexts, 131 Nassau st., New-York. 





Seirno’s Anatesry Lea—Made solely by Wa. Se.rno, 
24 Spring street, New-York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, on which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years ; and frum his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortue to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, Setrno’s Artiriciat Hanp, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
—— application or by letter, post paid, attended to.— 
my 6 





Wantev—Acents, tosell in gy Aen in the State of 
Ohio, the Amerrican Farmers New and UnsiversaL 
Hanp Boox,a book that will be wanted by every family 
owning as much as a garden. Only a small capital will be 
necessary to commence operations. The books are delivered 
in Ohio, free of expense to agents. Apply immediately. 
Address, post id, Z. Baxer, Akron, Smmit Co., Ohio, 
sole agents for State.—my It 





A New Ixvention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 

rovement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
Saeed reporters, jal men, t lers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is inva/uadle for its con- 
venience and utiity. It needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 
Rieats, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
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States end Cities, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
sothat the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, may secure a pecuniary fortune, : 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement. For further information, address E. B. For- 
Busn, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 


Important To Carriage Makers AnD Deaters.— 
Sprout’s cushiuned carriage cpring, are manufactured 
and sold by the Union Company, Bridgeport. Conn., 
Wm. Wright & Co, Newark, N.J. & John B. Bell, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Proprietors, Sprout, Burrows & Co., of Hughsville, Ly- 
coming Co., Pa. For a description, see circulars which may 
be obtained at the above named places.—my It 





Guen Haven Water Cure.—This establishment, so 
eae yf situated at the head of Skeneateles Lake, in the 
State of New York, is now open for guests. It has been 
thoroughly refited and furnished. The water is of the very 
finest quality, and in abundance. For further particulars, 
address the Physician, as follows—J. C. Jackson, M. D., 
Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y,—my It 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
Manxgatran Lire InscRANCE COMPANY, OF THE CiTY 
or New-York. 
Orrice, 108 Broapway, coRNER oF Pine Street.—Casu 
CapitaL. $100,000, besides the accumulation from a large 
business. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Myndert Van Schaick, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 


Caleb 8. Woodhull, David Austen, 
Edwin D. Morgan, ‘ Enoch Dean, 
William Burgher, Nath. G. Bradford, 
D. Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 
E. J. Anderson, James C. Baldwin, 
Eleazor Parmly, Wm. K. Strong, 
John 8. Williams, David 8. Mills, Jr., - 
D. Austin Muir, Lewis B. Loder, 
George D. Phelps, John P. Brown, 
Denton Pearsall, J. B. Herrick, 
Edward Haight, John P. Ware, 
Wm. J. Valentine, Daniel Burtnett, 
Humphrey Phelps, George Webb, 
John 8. Harris, John A. Merritt, 
George Hastings, Henry Stokes, 

Silas C. Herring, James Van Norden, 
A, A. Alvord. 


ALONZO A. ALVORD, President. 

Cc. Y. Wempte, Secretary. 

Abram Dubois, M. D., Medical Examiner, at the office 
from 2 to 3 o’clock, daily. 

Wi Parker, M. D., Consulting Physician. 

Freynolds & Van Schaick, Attorneys and Counsel. 

Persons insuring in this Company now, wil! receive the 
benefit of the first dividend. The Com is conducted 
on the mutual principle, and the assu will receive back 
seven-eighths of the profits, including the profits of the Ac- 
cident and Accidental Death business, 

Policies are issued for one or more years, or for life. 

Persons may insure their lives for their own benefit, or 
for the benefit of their husbands, wives, parents, and chil- 
dren ; or creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, 

Policies will also be granted, payable after death, or upon 
the party arriving at a specified age, at his diseretion, by 
which he secures the benefit of a savings bank and life in- 
surance combined. 

Persons insured may cross and recross the Atlantic Ocean, 
in first class vessels, without extra charge, at any season of 
the year, and by paying an additional charge, may visit 
countries lying beyond the limits of the policy. 

Awnuitigs granted on favorable terms. 

Interest will be paid on the profits, whereby the yearly 
premium is reduced each year after the first three. : 

Payments of premiums are arranged on the most favora- 
ble and easy terms. 

Security against Acctpents.—This Company also in- 
sures against Accident by Travel for less than one cent per- 
hour, and against AcctpenTaL Dears (in the first class), 
at 30 cents on one hundred dollars, without regard to the 
age, sex, or health. 

Prospectus, containing the rates and every information, 
will be cheerfully furnished at the office —my It 





Tae Parenotocicat JouRNAL, DEVOTED To Science, 
Lireratoure, anp General INTELLIGENCE.—To know our- 
selves is a matter of the first importance, and there is no 
means of obtaining such knowledge so well as by the 
aid of Parenotoey, which forms the leading features of the 
Journal. Puysiotoey and Home Epvucation will make it 
invaluable as a guide to mothers in training of child 
Youne Men, anxious to pursue a virtuous and succesful 
course, will find this Journal a friend and foster-futher. 
Maenetism and Psycuotoey, with their interesting phe - 
nomena, will be van On forth, The Narurat Sciences, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agricul , and G I Intel- 
ligence, have each a special department in the present vol- 
ume. The Mechanic, the Farmer, the Professional man, 
the Student, the Teacher, and the mother, will find each 
number of the Journal an instructive and valuable com- 


panion. 

Single —— 4 ‘ueeen a ont 
copy, one year, ‘en co one year, 

Five copies, “ ms ae 00 | Twenty? « " ” 0 00 


{3 Please address all letters, pen guts to Fowiers & 
We ts, No 131 Nassau st., New-York. : 
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